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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10, 2003 (9:41 A.M.) 

THE COMMISSIONER: Good morning. Mr. Hesje? 

MR. HESJE: Good morning, Mr. Commissioner. 

Our first witness this morning is Jack Heiser. 

JACK GEORGE HEISER, sworn, testifies: 

MR. HESJE examination-in-chief: 

MR. HESJE: Mr. Heiser, the Rules of 

Practice and Procedure established for this 
Inquiry provide that all witnesses must be advised 
that they have the protection of section 37 of The 
Saskatchewan Evidence Act and section 5 of the 
Canada Evidence Act. These statutory provisions 
state that testimony that may tend to criminate 
you, tend to establish liability to a civil 
proceeding, and which testimony you would not be 
compelled to provide at common law, shall not be 
used or admissible in evidence against you in a 
criminal trial or other criminal proceeding 
against you, other than the prosecution for 
perjury in the giving of evidence or for the 
giving of contradictory evidence, and shall not be 
used or receivable in evidence against you in any 
other civil proceeding or any other proceeding 
under an act of the Legislature of Saskatchewan. 
You are hereby advised that such protection shall 
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apply without you expressly invoking of such 
protection. 

Q Mr. Heiser, you are employed with the Saskatoon 
Police Service? 

A Yes, I am. 

Q And as a civilian? 

A That's correct. 

Q When did you join the Saskatoon Police Service? 

A It would be June of 1989. 

Q And what are your responsibilities with the 
Saskatoon Police Service? 

A I'm the director of technological services, which 

is in charge of the automated systems within the 
police service. 

Q I'd like to get just a little bit of your 

educational and work background. I understand 
that you have a Bachelor of Science degree in 
computational sciences from the University of 
Saskatchewan? 

A Correct. 

Q And you obtained that in 1976? 

A Yes. 

Q And from 1977 to 1981 you worked for the RCMP in 
Ottawa at the Canadian Police Information Centre? 

A That's right. 
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Q Known commonly by the acronym CPIC? 

A That's right. 

Q Then I understand in 1981 you joined a company, 

Versaterm Systems in Ottawa? 

A Yes. 

Q Can you tell me a little bit about Versaterm 
Systems. 

A Versaterm Systems was a company that was started 
in 1970, or the 1970s, and it specialized in 
writing software for police services, records 
management type software and such. 

Q Now I'd like to take you, then, to the electronic 
information system maintained by the Saskatoon 
Police Service. First of all, am I correct that 
you would be the senior person in charge of the 
electronic — 

A That's correct. 

Q — information system? 

A Yes. 

Q And that system, I understand, is commonly 

referred to as SIMS? 

A Yes. 

Q What does SIMS stand for? 

A It was an acronym that began when we first moved 

the systems in, when I was still with Versaterm, 



and it's the Saskatoon Information Management 
System. 

Can you please give us an overview, then, of the 
SIM System? 

The SIM System basically -- and we're talking back 
then or are we talking now? 

I think I'd like you to give us an overview, tell 
us how it developed into what point it is today? 

We installed it in 1981 and at that point in time 
it was quite a small system, very small storage, 
and it was really an electronic indexing system, 
it tied people's names to reports. So if you went 
in with a person you could get the reports back. 
And they were also — it really was a pointer into 
the hard-copy files. We also had where you could 
put businesses, vehicles, on there and get the 
related reports. So that system pretty well 
stayed much the same until 1992 when, because of 
things like the Stinchcombe ruling and stuff like 
that, and much fuller disclosure type thing, it 
became a system where they started typing the 
entire submissions, the text submissions in so we 
could start doing electronic hard copies to be 
able to provide for our internal use, for the 
prosecution use, for disclosure to the defence. 
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In 1999 we went to also, then, being able to scan 
documents into the system and attach them onto the 
SIMS computer. So as the systems evolved the 
information — or as the technology evolved the 
information management became much more 
comprehensive on the system. 

Q I want to take you back, then, to the 1990 time 
period, the SIM System was in place? 

A That's correct. 

Q And as I understand it, there was a record of 

information, just not as detailed as what became 
available later on? 

A That's correct. 

Q Now I want to walk you through the types of 

reports that are maintained on the SIM System, or 
at least the basic types of reports. The first, I 
guess, is something called a person hard copy, can 
you explain what that is? 

A Well a person hard copy is really just taking, 

when somebody wants a hard copy of the individual 
and his related record so it prints out his role, 
whether he was a victim, accused or a complainant, 
type thing, and then the report. And so the hard 
copy gives sort of a brief summary of the person 
and all his related reports. In addition to that 
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It puts out associates and things like that, as 
well, on the hard copy. 

Q But I take it it's more than simply complaints 

against the person or charges, convictions against 
the person? 

A Yes. I mean if he's involved, a witness or 

whatever, that person will be tied to the report 
as well. 

Q So it's really a record, then, of the contacts the 
person has had with the Saskatoon Police Service, 
or is that going too broad? 

A I'm sorry, I missed that. 

Q The contacts the named person has had with the 
Saskatoon Police Service? 

A Yes, on any given report, that's right. 

Q Now I asked you and you've been kind enough to 
print off for me some samples of these reports. 

And I think if we look at it, it indicates, in 
fact, you just printed those off this morning for 
us? 

A That's correct. Yes. 

Q Now the first document I'd asked you to print off 
is a person hard copy for Neil Stonechild, and 
that — 

MR. HALYK: I'm wondering, have you got copies 
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for us? 

MR. HESJE: Well.., not of the ones printed this 

morning but there is one in your disclosure. 

MR. PLAXTON: Well,: is this the same document? 

MR. HESJE: The same document, printed off at a 

different date than you have, but there's no new 
entries on Neil Stonechild's person hard copy, 
he's been dead since 1990. 

MR. PLAXTON: I, myself, have received some 

comments about untimely disclosure. If it's the 
same document, it is — 

MR. HESJE: Well it's been disclosed. If you 

wish we'll refer to that one, I thought it was a 

little more convenient to refer to the one he 
printed this morning. David can you find the 
person hard copy? 

MR. STACK: RCMP document ID-813. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Why don't we take a moment — I'm 

not going to adjourn, let's just take a moment and 
try and put your mind at rest about this so that 
you know it's the same thing. Mr. Stack, do you 
want to use my copy for the moment just to show 
somebody? 

MR. HESJE: I think the purpose of my evidence 

here may have been misunderstood in any event. I 
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was simply trying to understand the nature of the 
documents, I wasn't tendering -- 

THE COMMISSIONER: I understand. 

MR. HESJE: — evidence as to what happened, by 

any means. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Let's just wait for a moment and 

that will probably put people's minds at rest. 

MR. PLAXTON: It's a different document. 

MR. HESJE: I'11 do it differently. That's 

fine, I'm not going to refer him to the document, 
if that's going to cause confusion. All this 
witness is going to explain to us is the various 
types of documents, I wasn't intending to put in 
the evidence as to the occurrences. 

THE COMMISSIONER: If you were going to have it 

marked, I could simply have it marked for 
identification and then if somebody has a quarrel 
with it later on they can say I should not receive 
it as evidence but it, at least, would permit the 
witness to explain what he's done in this updated 
copy. 

MR. HESJE: Again, that, is -- I don't think is 

even necessary because all I'm trying to establish 
through Mr. Heiser is what type of information, 
the types of document and the types of information 
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on them. Because there are documents that have 
already been tendered in evidence and will be 
tendered in evidence. It's simply to establish 
some background it doesn't turn on the particular 
document. 

THE COMMISSIONER: I understand. 

Q MR. HESJE: So we've already discussed the 

person hard copy. 

A M' hm. 

Q You also can generate a document that's called a 
complaint hard copy? 

A That's correct. 

Q What is a complaint hard copy? 

A That's the one that's generated out of the 

communications centre when a call for service 
comes in, our call takers will type in the 
-information as to what type of call it is and the 
system takes the information and time stamps that 
information about when it came in and everything. 
So there's the address of where this is occurring, 
and preparing the information for possible 
dispatch. 


MR. FOX: Mr. Commissioner, actually, I like 

your suggestion. I'm not trying to do that just 
to please you, but I think — 
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1 THE COMMISSIONER: I'll take all the comfort I can 

2 get, Mr. Fox, thank you. 

3 MR. FOX: But I think there is a difference 

4 between what's going to be discussed by the 

5 witness, the complaint hard copy and the person 

6 hard copy. And I realize it's not the contents of 

7 it that are so significant, but I know I'll 

8 probably have a few -- 


9 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 


But I would like to see it. 

10 

MR. 

FOX: 


— questions on it. 

it 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 


This would be helpful to me to have 

12 


this information and to have — 

13 

MR. 

FOX: 


Yes, for the limited purpose — 

14 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 


-- this evidence. 

is 

MR. 

FOX: 


-- that we know what he's referring 

16 


to. 



17 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 


Fine. If you like I'll have it 

18 


marked 

for 

identification and then if there's 

19 


ultimately 

a quarrel about me receiving it at all 

20 


I don't 

have to take it into account. 

21 

MR. 

HESJE: 


All right. I was simply trying to 

22 


deal with ' 

the objection that it hadn't been 

23 


previously 

disclosed. 

24 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 


I understand. 


25 


Q 


MR. HESJE: 


I'm going to show you, Mr. Heiser, 



a copy of P-36. This has been entered in evidence 
and it is a complaint hard copy, this is what 
you've been describing. This one happens to 
relate to a complaint dated November 24th, 1990. 
Now I'd like you just to walk me through the 
process that that report is generated. 

Okay. As soon as a call comes in the complaint 
taker would have a form on their screen that 
they'd enter the type of complaint and the 
information. The system would assign things like 
priority of dispatch and then, finally, once the 
remarks and the location are typed in, and the 
complainant's name and such, they would enter it 
and it would be sent over to the dispatch screen 
for dispatch. 

And there's a number assigned to a complaint when 
the report is generated? 

As soon as the call taker hits the process the 
system generates the number, which is a sequential 
number in any given year. So it starts at one on 
January 1, midnight January 1, and then it keeps 
incrementing throughout the year. So whatever the 
next sequential number is it becomes what they 
call our complaint number, what I call them. 

Now on that document, P-36, what is the incident 
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number? 

A We've got the incident number of 96419 — I should 
have brought my glasses here. 

Q Of '90? 

A Of 1990, sorry, yeah. 

Q Okay. Now the next report I want you to describe 
is an incident report, what is an incident report? 

A Once an officer, in this case, if officers are 
dispatched to a call and when they clear a call 
they can either clear the call with no report or 
report. If they clear the call with report, yes, 
then an incident is generated. And normally the 
officer would take their notes and such and 
dictate the incident report. And the incident 
report has quite a bit of the same initial 
information as to when it was reported to police 
and locations and things like that. But the 
.incident report is the -- normally the full story 
of the report, as well, so there's text 
submissions on an incident report. 

Q Now is there an incident report with respect to 
each complaint hard copy? 

A No. No, if an officer goes to the scene and 

decides they will not leave a report for this, for 
various reasons, and you'd have to ask officers 
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for the different reasons, but no, they do not — 
they are not required to leave an incident report 
on every complaint. 

Q Now I've put in front of you a document that's 

been marked as Exhibit P-59 and that's an incident 
report, case number 1990-97411, relating to Neil 
Stonechild and, indeed, the death of Neil 
Stonechild. The report is dated November 29th, 
1990, so that's the report that is generated 
after, as a result of somebody at the scene filing 
a report? 

A That's correct. 

Q This is the electronic document that's generated 

after a report is filed? 

A That's right. 

Q Now, at the risk of confusing the issue, is there 
a dispatch record separate and apart from the 
complaint hard copy? 

A The dispatch record, or records if there's 

multiple vehicles dispatched, are part of the 
complaint. So they are on our system related to 
the complaint, much like people are related to 
incidents, on a complaint the additional 
information is the dispatch record, which includes 
the vehicle, the officer or officers, and also the 



times, dispatch time, en route time, at scene 
time, everything is time stamped. 

Now I assume that these documents that we've — 
computer records, more accurately, that we've just 
described, the person hard copy, the incident 
report and the complaint hard copy, they're all 
searchable on computer? 

That's correct. The difference between the 
complaint and the incident, the names are not tied 
to the complain so you can only go in with either 
the complaint number or an address, if you know an 
address, the system is searchable by the address. 
You anticipated my next question, if there is a — 
is there some way of searching to see whether a 
complaint had been made that involved a given 
person? Is there any way of searching under the 
complainant — sorry, not the complainant's name 
but the person being complained about? 

Well the only other way to go in there and search 
complaints for a name would be to do a browse 
through the text, the narrative remarks that the 
complaint taker took, but that's not the same as 
going in directly with a name that's in our master 
name index file, that's like a free text search of 


narrative text. 
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Q I want to refer you again, then, to document P-36, 
which was the complaint hard copy of a complaint, 
the remarks says, "Drunk to be removed. Neil 
Stonechild, 17 years old." If on -- well, let me 
back up, it says date reported November 24th, 

1990. Are those records, is there a lag time 
between the time the complaint is taken and the 
time this record would be generated? 

A No. Like this record is generated at the moment 
that the call taker takes it on the phone and 
enters it into the computer, so — 

Q If somebody, then, was to search the name Neil 
Stonechild on the following day, November 24th 
[sic] would this, would the complaint hard copy 
kick up? 

A If they were going to go in and do a search on the 
name Neil Stonechild, no, it wouldn't. It would 
just come up with his incident reports and street 
checks and other things that are on our system. 

But the name on the complaint is only in the 
remarks field, it's not tied to the complaint as 
such. 

Q Now is the — 

THE COMMISSIONER: Excuse, Mr. Hesje. So what you're 

saying is that the subject of the complaint is 
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simply — that person's name is simply within the 
text of the remarks, is that right? 

Right, right. 

MR. HESJE: Is there, then, an entry — would 

an entry be made on the person hard copy if the 
person was simply the subject of a complaint? 

No, that would not appear on the person hard copy. 
Because the name is not — the name is not indexed 
to the complaint, it's indexed to the incident, 
type thing. When it comes back into Central 
Records, when they dictate a report the officers 
indicate that I want this name indexed to this 
report and this role, type thing. And so the data 
entry enters first the incident and then all the 
names that are tied to that incident. And then 
those names are put into the master name index 
file and from that, then, we can update their 
record, type thing. If the name already exists on 
the system they would choose that name, so we 
don't have that name going into the system several 
times. There's one name on the system with 
multiple records that it's tied to. But in this 
case, when they're taking a complaint, all they're 
doing is typing remarks into the text field so 
when that name appears there it's not indexed to 
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that report. 

Q All right. Indeed, the person hard copy for Neil 
Stonechild, then, there would be no reference to 
that complaint that we've just looked at, P-36? 

A No, no. 

Q Is there some other way, if I wanted, then, to 
find out if on November 30th, for example, I 
wanted to find out whether there had been a 
complaint registered against Neil Stonechild, in 
the SIM System is there some way of locating that 

A Well in the SIM System, if there was no, like in 
this case, I can't see — report yes or no — in 
this case there — 

Q It says — 

A Perhaps I'm looking at the wrong one here. 

Q — report no, it does say. 

A So in this case there would be no incident 

generated from it. So when there is a complaint 
with an incident generated the numbers are the 
same so when they query the SIM System both the 
incident and the complaint would come up on there 
But in this case, because there is no incident 
generated they'd either have to go in knowing the 
number of that complaint or looking by the addres 
if they wanted to go directly in there. If they 
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were just looking for information generally where 
Neil Stonechild was typed into the remarks, they 
could browse the system for all complaints that 
had Neil Stonechild in the remarks for this period 
— over this period of time, type thing. It's not 
a direct — you can't go directly into it, you've 
got to go into more of a browse mode to find these 
types of complaints. 

Q But it could be located in that fashion? 

A It could be located in that fashion, correct. 

Q Now what — is there some connection, I guess, 

more precisely, was there some connection in 1990 
between the SIM System and the mobile — the 
officer out in the field through a mobile unit? 

A In 19 — yes, there was. In 1989 -- I should 
backtrack a little bit. In 1988 we went to an 
automated communication CAD system where we took 
the complaints electronically, so prior to '88, 

May of '88 I believe, it was all done through 
punch cards and a manual process. So post-May, 
1988 we had an automated CAD system. In 1989 we 
added the in-car mobile data terminals, the 
technology back then was such that they were just 
very small screens, they displayed only 32 
characters on 10 lines on a screen and so — but 
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they did interface to both CPIC and SIMS. So on 
the SIMS side of it, getting back to your 
question, they would bring back on a query of an 
individual, that individual's record. Like all 
his related reports, their role in the report, the 
date of the report and the report number. But 
that's as far as they could really go. If they 
wanted any additional information they would have 
to radio in to Central Records. 

Q Now you have a copy -- I think we will mark those 
for identification, the copies you brought with 
you this morning. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Do you want these marked together, 

Mr. Hesje? 


MR. HESJE: I think as one group. 

THE COMMISSIONER: What are we? 

CLERK: P-67, My Lord, for identification. 

EXHIBIT P-67 FOR IDENTIFICATION: SIMS PRINTOUT RE NEIL 

STONECHILD (9 PAGES) 

Q MR. HESJE: Now on the person hard copy that 

you ran this morning for Neil Stonechild, there is 
an entry November 14th, 1990 that says, "Juvenile 
charged, unlawfully at large," do you see that? 

A Yeah. 


25 


Q 


And the date, November 14th, would that be the 
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date it's entered on the system? 

A That would be the date that it was reported to 
police. We have two significant dates in an 
incident and one is the occurrence date, when the 
incident actually occurred, and the second one is 
the date that it was actually reported to the 
police. Now most of the time those are one and 
the same, but they can be slightly different. 

Q Fair enough. When, then — is there any way of 
knowing when that was entered on the system? 

A Yes, there is. We also store with the incident 
when, it was entered, who entered it, and things 
iike that. It doesn't appear on the person hard 
copy, though. 

Q Is there typically a lag time there? 

A Of when the report is left by the officer and when 

it' s entered on the system? 

Q That's correct. 

A Not for — and this is more a Central Records 

question, but normally when an officer dictates a 
report that report is entered into the system 
fairly quickly after it's dictated. 

Q Now once that's been entered on the system, if a 
search is done from the mobile data unit for the 
name Neil Stonechild, would that information be 
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available on the mobile data terminal? 

A Yes. And in almost the same form as what you see 
under the "Related Events," when they run a name 
check on the MDTs it would come up and indicate 
much like it does on a person hard copy under the 
"Related Events". 

Q It would — the short description of the offence, 
unlawfully at large, that would appear on the 
mobile data terminal? 

A Yes, it would. 

Q And that was the case in November of 1990? 

A Yes, it was. 

Q Now with respect to the CPIC, are you familiar 
with the capabilities of the mobile data 
terminals? 

A With CPIC, yes, the responses that come back. 

Q But you are familiar with the mobile data 

terminals that were Saskatoon Police Service 
vehicles in the late '80s? 

A Yes. 

Q What was your involvement in that? 

A Well, at that point in time, and that was just 

about the time that we left, myself and my 
associate, left the employ of Versaterm Systems 
and hired on directly with the police service was 
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when we were installing the MDTs. So we were 
involved in some of the development with Versaterm 
in it, but we were mostly involved in representing 
the police service after that, and Versaterm 
Systems became like one of our business partners. 

Q This inquiry may hear some evidence that in 1990, 
that time frame, there were some terminals around 
that didn't have full access to CPIC. Do you know 
whether the terminals in use by Saskatoon Police 
Service in 1990 had full access to CPIC? 

A The in-car terminals all had full access to the 
CPIC. 

Q Now is it a separate query to access the CPIC 
records and the SIMS records? 

A No. On their mobile data screen when they query 
an individual, they would type the individual's 
surname, given one, given two, date of birth and 
sex in there, and there was an indicator in there 
whether they also — it always defaulted to a CPIC 
where there was an indicator in there whether they 
wanted a local check as well, type thing. And 
normally that was defaulted to yes, but they could 
turn it off if they didn't want, if they wanted 
CPIC only. 

Q So they could bypass the SIMS but it was available 
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on a search under the given name? 

A Correct. Both, the system would send the search 

to both CPIC and to SIMS at the same time, and the 
responses would come back within seconds to both 
— or from both systems. 

Q Now I just want to ask you briefly, I guess, about 
the question of the integrity of your computer 
records. I mean, is it possible to tamper with 
the records, is it possible to go in and change 
entries on the records? 

A Well with our system we've got access restricted 
to either query only or full maintenance, and so, 
for instance, a police officer would normally not 
have any maintenance on those systems. All the 
maintenance on those records is done out of 
Central Records and civilian staff within the 
records, so that is their job, to maintain 
records. Much like the CPIC records. Those are 
only maintained out of Central Records, type 
thing. So the maintenance process is not a police 
officer job. 

Q And how is — how many people would have 

authorization to go in and change records? 

A Well, there's — in Central Records they work on 
the 12-hour shift, much like the police officers. 
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they've got A, B, C, D Platoon that work along 
with the police officers, and there's seven 
individuals or civilians on each shift that are 
typing records and then updating records around 
the clock. 

MR. HESJE: Now, Mr. Commissioner, I just want 

to observe, as well, that in asking that question 
I am in no way intending to suggest that I have 
information that records have been changed. That 
is not the case. 

Mr. Heiser, that was all the 
questions I had for you. Thank you very much. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Cross-examination? 

MR. PLAXTON, examining: 

Q A few questions, if I may. Mr. Heiser, my name is 
Plaxton, I represent the police union. Just 
dealing with the issue of integrity of the 
records. And Mr. Hesje has indicated no one is 
suggesting any records were tampered with and I 
hope no one will suggest that. But when it comes 
to both the SIMS and the CPIC systems, both of 
which you are familiar with, like any modern 
computer system, I assume both in 1990 and at 
present, you would have a number of safeguards to 
prevent anyone from going — being able to go in 


25 
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after the fact and tamper? 

That's correct. When an individual — they sign 
on to the system with their username and password 
and from that the system knows what their access 
rights are, it's kept by supervisory staff as to 
what type of access these individuals have. So it 
is fairly encompassing on what rights they have 
when they sign onto the system. 

That's at the front end you would have access 
restrictions. And we all know now about hackers 
and so forth and people that do try to come 
through the back door of a system and so forth. I 
assume, also, you have protective measures in both 
systems to prevent anyone from being able to hack 
in. 

Right. Well, back in 1990, I mean, most police 
services networks were islands unto themselves, we 
had no connections to the outside world. That 
changed in the late '90s with the explosion of the 
Internet. But before we could make a connection 
to the outside world we had to conform to National 
Police Service's policy, which indicated that we 
must have security devices in between our network 
and an outside network, whether it be the 
municipal network or the internet. To not only 
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protect our network but to protect the police, the 
National Police Service's network because we are 
interfaced behind our firewalls and stuff to that 
network, so yes, we have all those restrictions 
into place, a well-managed firewall. 

Q Specifically in relation to the CPIC system. Now, 
as I understand that's the national system 
maintained in Ottawa? 

A That's correct. 

Q And if one were to try to tamper with that, first 
you would likely have to get access to the Ottawa 
system, and then we have all these firewalls; that 
would apply in 1990, as well? 

A Well the firewall technology and stuff like that, 
as I say, was not in place in the '90s. We, as a 
police service did not have a physical connection 
between our network and any outside network. We 
had a connection between our network and the 
National Police Service's network, but the police 
networks were, like I said, an island unto 
themselves, that type of thing, so — 

Q Maybe if we can just back up a second, then. If 
we have an officer with his or her MDT making a 
query — and this is the 1990 scenario. 

A Okay. 
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They could query into CPIC? 

Right. 

That was an outside query, they were not actually 
in the system, they were just accessing the 
system? 

I'm missing what you're — 

When you say they're not into the system or the 
systems were discrete at that point, the MDT query 
to CPIC, that was as an outside user or what 
status would that officer have? 

Okay, the MDTs ran on our own private radio 
network, we had our private radio system that came 
into our network and so from there we were able to 
then, as soon as it came into our network, route 
that to the CPIC network or to our local system, 
depending on what they were querying, type thing. 
So it was still within our private network because 
it was our private radio system that we ran. 

Oh, okay. And then what I'm trying to get at is 
the status, though, when the officer in the car 
queries through your system to CPIC, it's a query 
from the car through the radio network to your 
system. Your system is, then, hardwired, I 
assume, into CPIC? 

Right, correct. 
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Okay. And would there be any way that officer 
could actually get into CPIC or is it just an 
outside query at that point? 

Get directly into CPIC? 

Yes. 

No, it would always have to come through our 
network to get to CPIC. 

And that would be traceable both from Saskatoon 
and CPIC? 

We do — an evolution, like everything else. As I 
said, in 1992 we went to now typing the full text 
on because technology allowed us to do that, in 
'99 we went to scanning documents. In 1990 we 
were running on very small equipment there that 
didn't have the logging capacity. We do log all 
transactions today but back then the technology 
just did not allow us to log transactions like 
that. 

And this has all got to do with the expansion of 
computer capability, I assume? 

Correct. 

The bottom line is, sir, given what we had in 1990 
would it be physically possible for anyone to have 
altered the SIMS or CPIC record without the same 


being detected? 
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A With the SIMS record, as I say, you couldn't log 
in to SIMS to do maintenance from an MDT, for one 
thing, and even our in-house computers, when you 
logged into SIMS you logged in with a username and 
password that determined your rights, and if your 
rights were only to query that system that's all 
you were allowed to do. You'd have to have been 
able to log in with somebody else's username and 
password that had those kinds of rights to have 
that kind of access, that type of thing. 

Q And I assume the higher users, the supervisors, 
the administrators, those passwords and so forth 
are very highly guarded, I would assume? 

A By the — as best — by the individual, they're 
ail encrypted on our computer systems and stuff 
like that, but it's like any other organization. 
It's up to the user to guard their username and 
password, type thing. 

Q You've been basically in charge of the system 
since the late 1980s? 

A Yes. 

Q And do you have any information at all that would 
in any way indicate anyone has tampered with 
anything at SIMS? 

A No. 
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MR. PLAXTON: Thank you, sir. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Other questions? 

MR. FOX, examining: 

Q Just discussing P-67, that's what you would refer 
to as the person hard copy? 

A Right, the first two pages, yeah. 

Q And is that a SIMS record or a CPIC record? 

A That's a SIMS. 

Q That's a SIMS? 

A Yes. 

Q And going back to 1990, specifically November of 

1990, if a police officer was on the street and 
had his police car he'd have access through the 
mobile data terminal to the SIMS record, is that 
what would come up if he punched in the name Neil 
Stonechild and that date of birth? 

A Again, the portion that indicates the related 
events here, that indicates — 

Q Yes. 

A — the date, that's the portion that would come up 
on his terminal. 

Q Okay. And are you able to say that, for example, 
P-67 that you've got there, is what would have 
come up in 1990 or might it have been in a 
different form at that time? 
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No, under the related events that's what would 
have came up. As I say, all these records were 
entered, they have entry dates on them, type 
thing, so they existed on the system at that time. 
When was that particular document generated? 

In hard copy? 

Yes. 

This morning. 

So that would be current, that would be what we 
would find on the system as of today? 

That's right. 

And again, going back, are you able to tell what 
would have been on the system on November 24th, 
1990? Is the capability there to go back and say, 
okay, as of November 24th, 1990, if I entered the 
name Neil Stonechild, what would I get back then? 
Right. Because, as I say, all those events and 
everything have the entry dates right stamped on 
them, the system stamps those on there, an 
operator doesn't type those things in. 

Again, like for example, I'm looking, you've got 
on there November 14th, 1990 he was unlawfully at 
large? 

Right. 

That would have been the date that he would have 
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been unlawfully at large? 

A No, that's the date, the report date, that was — 
that the officer left as a report date, that isn't 
the entry date. 

Q Okay. So when would it have been entered, then? 

A Well, again, I'd have to look at the system. As I 
said, normally they're very timely on their 
entries, so — 

Q I appreciate that. But is there an ability now to 
go back, for example, and say, you know, does your 
system have the capability to go back as at 
November 24th, 1990 and determine what actually 
was on the system, what an officer would have seen 
at that time, versus what is being generated 
today? 

A The — again, you'd have to look at the entry date 
on that file. So if it was entered on, say, the 
15th, the officer wouldn't have seen it until the 
15th. 

Q Right, okay. I've got a document that I received 
somewhere in disclosure, and I apologize, I'm not 
exactly sure what this is. But this is, but this 
is titled, again. Saskatoon Police Service Person 
Hard Copy in Relation to Neil Christopher 
Stonechild. I'm just going to show this to you 
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relation to related events than what yours does. 
Okay. Yeah. This is — the one I printed off 
here is the normal hard copy, we also have an 
expanded or detailed hard copy, which for each 
incident, then, also highlights the — what the 
victim — the other people and stuff like that on 
it. So if you looked at the highlights, type 
thing, these things would line up, but those 
things would be expanded. 

So P-67 that you've printed there would have — 
any of the incidents or incident numbers or report 
numbers that I have on this document you've got on 
that, what I've got on mine, though, is just some 
additional information about those particular 
matters, other people that were involved — 

Right. 

— that sort of thing? 

Right. 

Okay. So, again, going back to November 24th of 
1990, if an officer in a mobile data terminal in a 
car punched up the name Neil Christopher 
Stonechild would he get a printout like yours or a 
printout like this? 

A printout like this one. 
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Q A printout like that. So the one he'd've got 

wouldn't have had the detail that this one has? 

A No. 

Q Okay. And once an officer receives, say, the 

printout like you've got there, can he, then, get 
further information if he wants? 

A Not electronically. He would have had to radio in 
and ask CR to — 

Q Ask for the additional information? 

A That's right. 

Q Okay, that's the SIMS report. The CPIC report, 
what would it look like? 

A Well the CPIC report is normally a free text type 
of thing that would bring back in free form, 
whether they queried, you know, it would bring 
back whether there were warrants outstanding, or 
if it was a criminal name index that they wished 
to query it would bring back the record, type 
thing, and things like that. But just in a free 
form. 

Q Right. So, again, if you queried the name Neil 
Christopher Stonechild, if he had any previous 
criminal record the CPIC report would come back 
listing what that record was? 

A Right, on CNI, if they asked for the CNI, criminal 
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name index. 

Q It would also indicate if the person was 

unlawfully at large or if there was — sorry, I 
shouldn't say that — it would indicate if there 
were warrants out for their arrest? 

A Warrants outstanding, that's right. 

Q And there's a distinction there. You might be, 
for example, be unlawfully at large and that's 
something different, for example, from having an 
actual warrant entered on the system? 

A Yes, but again the actual particulars of that 
you'd have to ask somebody else. 

Q Okay. And I might be mistaken here but I thought 
I saw somewhere in relation to Mr. Stonechild that 
there had been a warrant issued or warrant put on 
the system on November 22nd, 1999. I'm not sure 
if you have any knowledge or can comment on that? 

A No, I can't comment on that. 

MR. HESJE: Mr. Fox, just on that, that is on 

the CPIC and there will be a witness called to 
testify to that. 

MR. FOX: I was hoping, that sounds like I 

might have got it right, then, Mr. Hesje. 

Q We've marked as an exhibit in these proceedings P- 
61. P-61 is a Saskatoon Police Service file, a 
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copy of a file relating to the death of Neil 
Stonechild. In P-61, and I'm sure this witness 
has no personal knowledge of it but I'm just going 
to see if he can explain it to me. There's a 
report there dated November 30th, 1990 and there's 
reference to a call having been made about a 
disturbance at Snowberry apartments and someone 
being dispatched to try and locate the individual 
who was identified as Neil Stonechild. In the 
report, and I think this is page 2 of the report, 
it states: "On checking the calls dispatch I 
learned that Constable Hartwig had attended at 
this residence at approximately 2356 hours and 
cleared at 0017 hours on November 25th, 1990 being 
unable to locate the deceased." 

Now, going back to November 30th, 
1990, and I think this is a report, I believe, 
that was generated, I think we'll hear, by then 
Sergeant Jarvis. How would've he determined that 
information? Like, record wise what would have 
been available for him to determine that 
information at that time? 

Well, again, as mentioned earlier, we keep track 
of all the complaints, the calls for service that 
come in and also the individuals or vehicles and 
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the individuals in those vehicles that were 
dispatched to handle that call for service. So 
they could have went back and looked at all the 
calls that came in that had to do with some sort 
of disturbance on that day or whatever. 

So they could look back at the dispatch records, 
at that time they would have existed, saw that 
there, in fact, had been a call about a complaint 
at that address and that Constable Hartwig had 
been dispatched to attend to that complaint? 
Correct. 

And then if we look at P-36, you've got that still 
in front of you, have you not? 

Yes, right here. 

That's the — would you call this a SIMS record? 
It's the CAD record, but, yes — and SIMS is our 
whole information management side and so it would 
be part of the SIM System, type of thing. 

And that SIMS record would indicate that there was 
a complaint concerning, again, a Neil Stonechild, 
17 years of age, no date of birth given, and an 
address, indicates the name of the complainant, 
and then indicates that Officer Hartwig and Senger 
were dispatched to that at 2351, at scene at 2356 
and cleared at 0017. That's the information you 
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get from that? 

Right. Right. 

Fair to say that's obviously consistent with what 
appears in the report P-61 that I just referred 
to? 

Yes, I would say. 

And this particular document that we've referred 
to, P-36, it's still on the system now, even? 
Correct. 

So anybody, at any point in time throughout this 
last number of years would be able to look and see 
yes, there had been a complaint at that address 
and yes. Constable Senger and Hartwig were 
dispatched to it? 

Correct. 

That's there for anybody who wants to access the 
system and take a look at it? 

Right. 

When accessing, if an officer — and I'll talk 
about November of 1990 — if an officer wanted to 
query a name on the system, I take it the 
preferable way, and we've heard some evidence on 
this but I'm going to ask you simply because you 
have some expertise. The preferable way would be 
to query the name and the date of birth? 
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Right. 'Cause the system can get a much more 
accurate hit if you provide — 

So if I queried the name Neil Christopher 
Stonechild and was able to give his date of birth 
the system would feed back to me information on 
anybody who was on the system who had that name 
and same date of birth? 

Right. 

I could query the system for a name and an 
approximate age, as well? 

That's correct. 

And the risk, then, I run is I receive a bigger 
package of information that might be narrowed 
down, for example, if I were in Saskatoon and 
asked for Neil Christopher Stonechild age 18, I 
might get back a Neil Stonechild age 18 in 
Montreal and a Neil Stonechild age 18 or 17 in 
Saskatoon, and then I'd have to make some 
decision, well, which one does it look like 
applies to my situation? 

Yeah. Off the CPIC system, but not off SIMS. 

Not off SIMS. Just off — 

That's right. SIMS is only local so you wouldn't 
get the same things from it. 

So if I did the CPIC one it would give me back a 
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Neil Christopher Stonechild, for example, 
approximately that age and what his record was, 
warrant status, that sort of thing? 

Right. 

And to get the SIMS information I would have to 
actually enter a specific date of birth? 

No, we go like CPIC, with approximate age as well, 
but because our names on our system only involve 
the names that have been entered locally here, so, 
as I say, we wouldn't have — I shouldn't say 
that. I mean we do have transients, I mean if 
somebody is charged with speeding, if they're in 
from Regina or Alberta or Prince Albert or 
whatever, that would be on our system, as well. 

So you could get a hit on that individual. 

Okay. If I entered the individual's name as — 
put in the name and indicated an age of 
approximately 18 years of age, what's the age 
variation that would come back on the system? 

It's a five — we use the same name algorithm that 
CPIC uses. So it's a, you know, plus or minus 
five years, type thing. 

So if I entered the name Neil Christopher 
Stonechild, 18 years of age, the particular 
individual Neil Christopher Stonechild who, for 
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example, had a birth date that would have made him 
17 years of age and locally resided here in 
Saskatoon, I would get the CPIC report on that, I 
would get the SIMS report on that individual, as 
well? 

Right. 

Thank you, those are all the 
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questions. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Other questions? 

MR. ROSSMANN, examining: 

Q Mr. Heiser, to start as Mr. Halyk does, you and I 
have met? 

A Right. Yeah. 

Q Although I think the circumstances are different. 
Mr. Fox was asking you about the complaint 
information form and the printout about the 
dispatch to Snowberry Downs by Constable Hartwig? 

A Right. 

Q Now if you do a query on SIMS or CPIC that 

complaint form won't come up, or will it come up? 

A As I said, on SIMS, if you did a query by the name 
it wouldn't come up. If you went in there and had 
the number you could get the complaint back by the 
number, or you could do a query by address and 
•it' s indexed by that address. So those two ways 
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would bring that complaint back. 

If the only thing you knew is Mr. Stonechild's 
name, how would you work back to find what Officer 
Jarvis obviously found? 

Like this complaint? 

Yes. 

Well, again, you can browse our system to ask for 
— if you wanted all the complaints in the last 24 
hours or week or whatever, by date range, and you 
could bring them up and look at each one of them. 
Or you could go in there and say give me all the 
complaints in a date range with Neil Stonechild 
that was typed into the remarks type thing. And 
it would browse through the system and bring them 
up one at a time. 

And that's just a manual search of an electronic 
data base, is that a fair way to describe it? 
Probably. Yeah, I guess so. Like it doesn't go 
directly in there and get the report that you're 
asking for, it gets reports that meet the criteria 
that you've specified and brings them back one at 
a time. 

Okay. So what I'm trying to understand is Neil 
Stonechild's body wasn't found until I think the 
29th of November, but this dispatch was made on 
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to find that? It must have taken some work to 
find that. 

Yeah. Browsing is not something that everybody 
does on the system, it does take a little more 
expertise than just typing a name in and getting 
everything back that's relating to that name. 

So back in 1990 would a detective or constable 
have been able to do that? 

I would say not likely, they would have had to ask 
somebody, probably in Central Records, who had 
that sort of expertise, or possibly even in Tech. 
Services. But normally we weren't asked those 
kind of requests. I guess they could have went up 
to the Communications Centre who have the ability 
to say let me look at all the reports over the 
last so long, or something like that. So there 
were varied places they could have went, as I say, 
either Comms or Central Records. 

But until -- until something is entered on the 
person hard copy a name search is quite difficult? 
That's right. Like this wouldn't come back on the 
name search, only his incidents and other things 
where he's actually indexed to the report on. 

Now going to the dispatch form, and I'm using 
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generic terms, I may not be using the technically 
correct term, but the document that indicates 
Officer Hartwig was dispatched to the Snowberry 
Downs area, that document. Is it within your 
knowledge as to how or whether someone, a police 
officer or other, could change the times? 

A No, those times are not entered by a user, they're 
generated by the system based on the current clock 
on the computer, and so they are time stamped 
right down to the second by the computer. 

Q Now Mr. Heiser, there's been talk about MDTs. 

It's my understanding -- and correct me if I'm 
wrong — that MDTs are mobile data terminals and 
they are not computers? 

A Right. They are just — to use a term — 

Q Physically, what did they look like? 

A Physically they were just a modular device that 

was fixed in the car on a mount and the screen was 
probably about six inches by six inches, a very 
small screen. And, as I say, they were a black 
and white screen that only displayed text and only 
displayed 32 characters across a line and 10 lines 
on one display at that time, type thing. 

Q Thirty-two characters, is that like 32 letters? 
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Q So some of the information that we see on the 
person hard copy contains a fair amount of 
information, and some of the CPIC information 
contains a fair amount of information; how does an 
officer view that on such a small screen with 32 
characters by 10 lines, you said? 

A Yeah. We would wrap, if it went over the 32 

characters, the line, or the characters on the 
line, we would wrap it to the next line, a 
response that would, on a regular size screen that 
would take just one screen to display, might take 
three or four of these ten-line screens to 
display. So the officer had the ability to page 
from one display screen to the next, type thing. 

Q All right. And the last of those have now been 
retired, I understand? 

A Yes, as of 2002. 

Q Officers now have some form of laptop in car? 

A Right. Full screens, and then there's again where 

the technology has evolved, now they can not only 
see the person hard copy but they can go in there 
without calling Central Records and read the 
complete report out in the car now, so all the 
text submissions that now are typed into our 
computer can be read out there, they can see the 
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mug shots of an individual, and so it's just where 


technology has evolved. 

Now can officers, from their laptops, enter 
information into the system somehow or do they 
still have to come back to the station and dictate 
reports? 

We do have a direct entry feature on there where 
they are able to leave the report electronically 
now, from the field. Again, this is a fairly new 
feature that's just been installed in the last 
year or so, we haven't done the service-wide 
training that's to begin in November here, so most 
of the reports are still left through dictation. 

So that feature isn't used very much yet? 

Not yet, no. 

Now going back to the MDTs, was there any such 
function available? 

To enter the reports from the — 

Right. 

No. The only thing that they could do from the 
MDT at that point in time was on view themselves 
at a scene if they happened on an accident or 
anything like that, they didn't have to be 
dispatched. 

Can you explain what that means? 
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It's like taking a complaint, again, a very 
stripped down complaint, right from the car there, 
that they wouldn't have to have Comms dispatch 
them, they could bring up a form right on their 
input screen. 

I see. So the complaint about Mr. Stonechild, for 
an example, that might have been viewed on screen 
if it was sent over the MDT? 

No, this is only for entering a complaint. They 
would have had to — when they were dispatched to 
this the complaint information did go out to the 
vehicle, type thing. 

So let's step back. The communications document 
for the dispatch we have there that shows Neil 
Stonechild, drunk to be removed, or something like 
that? 

M' hm. 

I don't have the form in front of me. 

Right. 

Is that what the officer would have viewed as the 
dispatch over the MDT? 

He would have viewed similar information. It 
would have been repackaged and reformatted on the 
screen but it would have came out and said 
dispatch to a 10-whatever for — and drunkenness 
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and — 

Could you just help us by, to the best of your 
ability, read to us what the officer would have 
seen on his or her screen if that would have been 
sent over the MDT? 

Now you're asking -- 
Can't do it any more? 

— a tough question, because, as I say, we just 
would repackage this, tell them what happened, 
where it happened, the address of where it 
happened, right up front. And then the remarks of 
what was typed in by the call taker right below 
that, that's what he'd see on his screen, along 
with the complainant information, so to the best 
of — 

So if he had — 

— my knowledge. 

Sorry? 

I say to the best of my knowledge that's what the 
complaint that goes out to the car looks like. 

So would that include the fact that the person 
named as causing a disturbance was Mr. Stonechild? 
That would have showed up in the remarks. 

What about the age? 

Yeah. The complete remarks that is on this would 
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have went out to the car. 

Now I take it they must have had some form of 
keyboard, as well, if they were able to type in 
queries? 

Yeah, yes. 

Was it a full-sized or a little mini one? 

No, it was a small keyboard. And they also had up 
right beside the screen status keys to mark 
themselves en route or at scene, and things like 
that, type thing. But it was — it was built 
specifically for the — you know, an in-car type 
of police application, whereas now they just use 
standard notebook keyboards and stuff. 

M'hm. And I take it that with the change in 
technology and the addition of all the electronic 
goods a price tag comes with it? 

That's correct. But even in those days the price 
tag to put a system in that probably didn't do — 
not probably — didn't do near as much as what we 
do today cost equivalent — or was equivalent in 
cost to the same thing as what it cost us to 
replace them with the full function system. So it 
was expensive back then. 

You get a lot more bang for your buck now? 

Right. 
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The MDTs, correct me if I'm wrong, but you did say 
that you could not have brought up a photograph on 
the MDTs? 

No. It was just a character screen. 

So nowadays if somebody was doing a street check 
on, say, Mr. Stonechild or someone else, if he had 
a SIMS record and there was a photograph, that 
photograph would appear right in the car? 

That's correct. 

And is that a long process? 

No, when they query the name it comes back with 
the person's information right at the top, if it 
is someone it says "mug shot available", and they 
just touch that and transmit it and it's back in 
six seconds, five or six seconds. 

So if I'm stopped and I tell the officer my name 
is Jack Heiser and they don't believe me and they 
punch in Jack Heiser, if you have a record there 
they can call up the picture and instantly 
determine that — 

Right. 

-- I'm lying? 

Right, exactly. 

What about other measures, is the service thinking 
about other measures, such as cameras in the cars 
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or GPS vehicle location, or something like that? 

We have been planning for, again, like part of our 
— it's technology and it's evolution, so when the 
technology is there and when it's affordable for 
the police service, or a service our size, we have 
to plan years in advance. So for the past several 
years we've had on our plans to be able to put 
things like GPS, so operationally the officer can 
bring a map up in their car and not only see where 
they're going to service a call but also to see 
where they are and to show them the shortest path 
there. And that technology, the in-car mapping 
and things like that is already there to show them 
where they're supposed to be going. 

The technology to start being able 
to identify the vehicle, where he is in the city 
and their movements, we are starting a field test 
of the technology this fall, in fact, starting 
next week. And we plan to deploy in all the cars, 
all of our fleet, GPS devices early in the new 
year. And at that point there will be in the 
Communications Centre a map showing exactly where 
the cars are, their movements. AVL or automatic 
vehicle location has been around for a long time 
in the police world. The big thing is in the past 
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they didn't keep track of that information as to 
where that car's movements and stuff were. 

Whereas now the technology is such that capacity 
to store all that information for years and years 
and years is becoming available. 

So we are not only able to give our 
officers an operational enhancement to their 
system, but now we're able to also be able to 
store that information much like we store our 
complaint files from, you know, the late '80s and 
stuff like that. That information will be stored 
on our system so if we want to replay what a car 
or vehicle's movements are years down the line we 
will have that stored in our SIM System. 

Now that's the GPS, you asked about 
the in-car video cameras as well, that's a little 
bit — 

Q Just stop there one second. 

A All right. 

Q Do you have any indication or estimate as to the 

cost per unit of installing the GPS function, full 
function, including the mapping and keeping track 
of the map? 

A Our capital budget that we budgeted for was 
$40,000. Now you could probably add a few 
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thousand dollars more on, they're putting a big 
map on the wall in the Communications Centre and 
things like that. So for under $50,000 now we do 
have already the capacity on our SIM System to 
store that additional information as it flows in 
from all of these cars and so we didn't have to 
add additional capacity because we upgraded for 
SIM System a couple years back to be able to 
handle that kind of eventuality type thing. 

So for $50,000 nowadays you can have all of that. 
Right. 

And was any of that available in 1990? 

No, because — well, I shouldn't say. Again, to 
be able to track the cars and put them up on a — 
a map was available, but I believe Calgary did 
install that type of technology back about that 
time, but it was like three million dollars at 
that time just to show where the cars were, not to 
be able to store that information and replay it 
after the fact. 

So with computer hardware becoming cheaper, the 
storage problem is less because it's stored 
digitally on some kind of hard drive? Is that 
fair? 

That's correct. If I can give you an example. 
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back in 1981 when we moved in with the computers 
on our old, old SIM System, capacity on that 
system was a 60-meg hard drive, a 60 million 
character hard drive cost us $20,000 and now just 
this week Dell Computers is offering a terabyte of 
storage which is a thousand, thousand million 
characters of storage for $4,000. That's less 
than a penny a megabyte now. So that's why we can 
start storing this information, this massive 
amount of information, because it is cost 
effective for us. 

All right. What about video cameras in cars? Is 
that something the service has looked at? 

We are budgeting for that and that does open a 
whole new challenge for us. Right now the digital 
video technology is very immature, most of it in 
the past has been to VHS-type tapes and stuff like 
that. We are looking at over the next five years 
to be able to move to in-car video, a digital 
video, where we'll be able to do the same, not 
only take the video out there, but store it on our 
network, on our systems for long-term storage. 

Now, with video it's much more — it eats up a lot 
more storage very quickly than any of these other 
technologies we're talking about, whether it's 
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scanned documents or GPS or anything like that. 

So we've still got to come up with some sort of 
mass storage and then moving to a tape backup so 
we can take and replay this information years down 
the line should we have to. So there's a whole 
different challenge in that, but we are 
strategically planning to move in that direction. 
But I take it that you're not looking at the older 
system that would use VHS-type tapes in cars, 
you're looking at waiting for the digital 
technology to be available? 

Right, and it is — it is coming. Like I said, 
there are vendors out there that are now offering 
the digital and stuff. And it's not so much the 
front-end taking the video, it's how can you store 
that and retrieve it after the fact, the whole 
storage management of that information. 

So if you — if you had the VHS-type system, my 
experience is the tapes are seven or eight hours 
or something? 

That's correct. 

So you'd need three tapes — 

You'd have — 

— per car per day? 

You'd be filling up our building from all of our 
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cars in no time at all with going to that kind of 
technology and what the shelf life is and stuff 
lake that on there, and then the whole management 
of all those tapes and things to be able to store 
it on-line for as long as possible and just 
retrieve it like you'd retrieve information 
currently on our system is where we want to go. 

Q Now I've never used my VHS recorder outside when 
it's 40 below, but I would imagine that might 
present some concerns? 

A Yeah. Again, like I mean, it has been successful 
in other agencies. I mean, it's been used for 
years in other agencies and I think the RCMP have 
used that as well, like that whole thing. I mean, 
that also applies to computers, whether it's the 
MDTs that we installed in '89 or these notebooks 
that currently are. I would imagine that the 
device couldn't be used when it was, like you're 
saying, froze at minus 40 and all of those 
challenges. With these ones, the digital ones, 
they have a removable hard drive pack that you 
pull out — or that you put in when the officer 
starts his shift and then he pulls it out and 
brings it back in for uploading to our network 
when he ends his shift. So it's not sitting there 
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freezing up in the car. 

I see. So these cameras, these digital cameras, 
do not radio the information to your system, they 
would have to be physically brought in the station 

Right. 

— and uploaded? 

There's no way over our radio waves, that it's a 
very small type of — it couldn't handle that kind 
of — we can't — we can't even send the scanned 
documents over the air right now because our — 
the speeds over the air are just too slow. It 
would take minutes to get something like that 
back. 

How do you then manage to get the photographs of 
persons? 

Well, the photographs on our system, they store at 
about 25,000 characters and so with a photograph 
you can compress it down, it's just a thumbnail 
size, a two-by-two inch. So by the time we 
compress it down it's only about 1,000 characters 
big and it's still very recognizable, but you 
can't — you can't compress down a document, a 
legal-size or a letter-size document because you 
couldn't read something like that. So it's — 
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it's different applications, what you can do in 
certain areas doesn't mean you can do the same 
thing in other areas. It's — we still have to be 
very protective of what we send out to the car 
because they want things immediately out there, 
they don't want to have to wait for minutes to get 
the information like that, and this more — I mean 
is even more so with video. Video is very massive 
in being able to store that, that information. 

And, Mr. Hieser, what kind of cost do you expect 
to be associated with the installation of the 
digital video cameras and associated equipment and 
whatnot in the cars? 

It would be reaching upwards of towards a million 
dollars for the cameras and the storage that's 
required to store that information. And then 
ongoing, you would have to add storage on to your 
network to handle that sort of — so there's an 
initial buy — or initial capital costs and then 
there's the ongoing operating and retention costs 
as well. 

I take it that would also take staff to maintain 
that system so — 

Correct. 

— there's the hard — the hard purchase costs and 
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then there's the — 

A That's right. 

Q — ongoing costs and then there's staff costs? 

A Exactly. And so we do have both the capital cost 
and an operating cost related to — any time we 
submit an operating — or a capital budget you 
have to indicate the impact to your operating 
budget as well type thing, because they've got to 
be seen, you know, as the total cost of that. So 
that is correct, we are looking at not only 
technical staff to support that environment, but 
also operations people to manage the data on a 
system like that. 

Q The figure you gave, did that include the ongoing 
cost or — 

A No. 

Q — was that just the hardware cost? 

A We calculated the ongoing costs at about $150,000 
of this and that for that system. 

Q Per year? 

A Per year. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Okay. Thank you, Mr. Hieser. 

Those are my questions. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Other questions? 

MR. HALYK: I'll be having some, Mr. 
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Commissioner. It will be probably about ten 
minutes. Did you want to take a break now? 


Mr. Commissioner, actually I could 
if you would like to take a break at this 


point, I have a witness I need to speak to. 


THE COMMISSIONER: 


Yes, of course. We'll take 15 


(PROCEEDINGS ADJOURNED AT 11:06 A.M. & RECONVENED AT 11:24 


: Mr. Commissioner, there's one 

housekeeping matter I'd like to deal with before 


we finish with Mr. Hieser. Mr. Commissioner 
had subpoenaed GP to attend today. He has 


appeared in response to that subpoena in a timely 
fashion. I have spoke with him, Mr. P has been 


very cooperative, but there are some problems in 
terms of having him testify today relating to some 


disclosure. Accordingly, we would ask that he be 
released from his subpoena today. He's agreed 


that he will attend on Monday, the 20. 


THE COMMISSIONER: 


Well, I'm prepared to do that. 


Mr. P, you're excused presently, and it won't be 
necessary for you to come back here until the 20 tl 


at 9:30 in the morning. And if you would do that? 


And I appreciate the fact that you've been prompt 
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in attending here today. That is appreciated. 

But you understand you're still governed by the 
terms of the subpoena, so you'll be required to be 
here on the 20 th at 9:30. Thank you. 

MR. HESJE: Thank you. 

MR. HALYK, examining: 

Q Sir, Si Halyk representing FSIN. We haven't met 
that I know of. 

A No, no. 

Q Thank you. I have put before you two pages and 
these are, for counsel's information, document 
1013, and the documents that I've put before you, 
•it's page 48 at the top of a Complaint Control 
Report, Saskatoon Police Service, and page — it 
looks like 52 of again the Saskatoon Police 
Service Complaint Control Report. And I want you 
to help me in putting on the record some of the 
information that's contained therein, and, I'm 
sorry. I'll take about ten minutes of your time to 
really be an interpreter and put this on the 
record. Okay, the first — and I'm concerned with 
the entries that deal with unit 038 and officers 
332 and officer 80, which appears to be the 
officers' numbers. Is that correct? 

A On the report here? Yes. 
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Yes. 

Officer 332. 

So just for ease of reference, on page 48 it will 
be the top complaint number that we'll deal with— 
Okay. 

— the bottom complaint number, and again on page 
52 the top complaint number. 

Okay. 

So the complaint number, and I'll put this on the 
record and then I'll ask you some questions, is, 
96419; case type, it shows drunkenness; date of 
complaint, Saturday, 1990, November 24; time of 
complaint, 2349; location 3308 33 rd Street West; 
complainant, Ewart, Trent; remarks, drunk to be 
removed, Neil Stonechild, 17 years old." Now, 
first of all, that time of the complaint that's 
generated there, 2349 which would be 11:49, how is 
that generated? 

There's different times, as the complaint comes in 
is one time, and then it goes into the dispatch 
times and stuff like that. Like I said, this 
report was probably written some years ago and not 
by myself, and so I assume that would be the time 
in, that the report came into the Communications 
Centre, but I would have to get that — or look at 
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that and look at the report and ask the programmer 
as to whether that is the — is the actual report 
that the — of the time that the complaint came 
in . 

Q Okay. But that would be entered by somebody in 
Communications? That is — 

A No. All the times are stamped by the system. It 
really — the automated system took the place of 
the old punch card type thing. So as soon as the 
complaint is brought up on the screen when a call 
is taken, there's a time assigned as the time the 
call is received, and then when it's entered and 
sent over to the dispatcher, as soon as the 
dispatcher brings that up and sends it out to the 
car, another time is stamped on there, and this 
system would stamp all of those. 

Q Okay, sir, but what I -- at the moment the only 
time I'm asking you about and to find out who 
generates it and how it's generated is the time of 
complaint — 

A Right. 

Q — 2349, and that would have nothing to do with 
the officers who were in the field, this is 
something that would happen in Communications? 

A That's correct. 
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Q Okay. Now we'll go on from there. It says, 
"Report Left", there's an "N". I assume that 
means no? 

A No report, right. 

Q And "Founded", there's a "Y". That, I assume, 
means yes? 

A Yes. 

Q And what does "founded" mean? 

A And that's something again from the technology 

side we just give them the field that's requested 
and the valid entries. To go into it in detail 
for an officer, founded to me would mean that they 
went there, what was complained about was actually 
— actually did happen type thing, but, again, 
that's an information content type thing and 
that's best to ask the officers when they fill 
these things in, but that's my assumption of what 
they mean by founded, yes, is it actually occurred 

Q Okay. 

A -- what was said. 

Q Who enters — for example, when it says "Y" as 

opposed to "N" in "Founded", who says that? Is 
that the officers? 

A The officers, yeah. 
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Q Okay. And when do they say that? 

A As soon as they are clearing themselves from the 

call, a form comes up, a clearance form that has 
that information as to "Report Left", yes, no; 
"Founded", yes, no. And the clearance remarks 
type thing. So it gives them a chance to type in 
remarks, so they would put "Y" "Y", or in this 
case it was "N" "Y" in the two fields and then 
type in the remarks, and then transmit that. 

Q Okay. Because for "Clear Remarks" it says GOA, 
which presumably means gone on arrival. 

A That's what I assume, too. 

Q Who — yeah. Who enters that in, is that the 
police officers at the scene? 

A The police officer does that, yeah. 

Q Can we tell from looking at these forms as to what 
time they entered this in? 

A As to what time they — 

Q They actually put it in the system. 

A The clearance date and time on there is probably 

Q — I would say it's — it's not on there so, no, I 

can't see that that time is stamped, and as I 
recall from the system we don't date and time 
stamp the actual time that they cleared the call 
off type of thing. 
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Q Okay. Well, we're going to go to the next aspect 
of it then. Then it says unit 038; officers: 
332/80, DP:2351. Now, what do you take that to 
mean? 

A Dispatch time. 

Q Okay. So the call was received, according to the 
time of complaint, 2349, and they were dispatched 
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at 2351. 

A Correct. 

Q Two minutes — three minutes later. Two, sorry. 

A Two minutes, yeah. Correct, yeah. 

Q Math. We have to check with Mr. Plaxton. Anyway 

MR. PLAXTON: Two, 1 think. 

Q MR. HALYK: Two? Okay, It's two for sure then. 

In any event, who who enters that time? 

A Again, the system as soon as the — it's brought 

up on the dispatcher screen, as soon as they send 
it out to the car, the system time stamps that. 

Q Okay. So that's not the police officers entry? 

A No, no. 

Q That's the system's? 

A Yeah. 

Q Okay. And then it says ER, which we assume to 
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mean en route? 
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Correct, yeah. 

And that again shows at 2351. 

Right. 

Who enters the en route time? Is that the 
dispatcher or is that the police officers? 

Well, the police officer in his car, as soon as he 
gets the call in, reads it and presses his en 
route button on the mobile data terminal, the 
system stamps that from — 

Okay. 

— pressing his en route button. 

So as soon as he pushes — or he or whoever — 
they push the en route, it enters automatically. 
That's right. 

Okay. And then it's — the next call is AS: 2356. 
Now that presumably means at scene? 

Correct. 

At 2356. It's four minutes later. So who enters 
that? 

It's the same thing. The officer presses his at 
scene button in the car and the system 
automatically stamps out, exactly. 

Okay. And then IS:0017. What does IS stand for? 
In-service, back in service. 

Okay. That means they're done with that call? 
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They are clearing themselves off the call already 


Who enters that? 

The same thing, the system generates that based on 
the — when they hit their back in-service button. 
Okay. So when they push that button, in-service, 
it automatically — the system automatically puts 
the time in. 

Right. 

Okay. Now, let's go to the bottom of that page, 
and again you see I'm only dealing with this 
particular unit, that's unit 038. Okay. So, 
again, for the record, and I'll just put this on 
to ask you some questions. Complaint number: 
96422, case type: SUSP person, which would mean 
suspicious person, presumably? 

Yeah, probably, yeah. 

And date of complaint: Saturday, 1990, November 
24; time of complaint: 2356; and location: 118 
O'Regan Crescent; complainant: Grigorovich, 
Shelley; remarks: 10-16, male wearing a dark 
pullover sweater and jeans, checking property, 
last seen by the garage at 130 O'Regan. Again 
now, that information in terms of the remarks, 
that would be generated by somebody in 
Communications, would it? 
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Yes. Yeah, that top part would be by 
Communication. 

Okay. The "Report Left: N; Founded: N; Clear 
Remarks: GOA; and Dispatches: Unit 038 officers: 
332/80; DP, departure 0018; en route 0018; at 
scene 0024; IS again means? 

Back in service. 

In service at 0027. Okay. So we've talked about 
how all of those things were generated. 

Right. 

Now let's go to the top of page 52, and again I'll 
just read the top part for the record. Complaint 
number: 96435; case type: assault; date of 
complaint: Sunday, 1990, November 25; time of 
complaint: 0122; location: 2502 33 rd Street West; 
complainant: Poison, Jamie; remarks: Jamie Poison 
was assaulted at Confettie's. He is now at home 
and knows who is responsible; Reeport Left: Y; 
Founded: Y; Clear Remarks: Dispatches. Now 
there's two, there's unit 038. We'll go through 
the first line. Officers: 332/80; DP: 0139; en 
route 0140, at scene 0000; IS: cleared at 01:42. 
I'll now ask you the specific question on that 
one. It shows them departing at 1:39, it shows 
them en route at 0140, it shows them at the scene 
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at 0000. That's midnight, is it not? 

A Actually, no, that's probably a time that it 

defaults if there's no time in there at all. It 
probably should be blank, but I would think that - 
- the system doesn't have a time of 0000 as far as 
X know on it, which probably indicates that he 
went from en route to back in service, but again 
I'd have to check on that to see how that report 
generates that, that specific type of thing. 

Q Well, okay. That's what I'd like to know because 
it doesn't make sense as a time, and if they 
didn't — you're saying that it would generate 
0000 if they didn't enter anything? 

A Jf they went straight from their en route, if they 
were on the status as en route and they went in 
service instead of — instead of hitting their at 
scene button. They may have — they may have been 
called off the call temporarily or whatever and 
they hit their in-service button, and so it just 
filled in that time as at scene with zeros there. 

Q Okay. That's helpful. Thank you. And then we've 
got the same unit 038 under the same dispatch as 
officers: 332/80; DP: departure 0154; en route 
0154; at scene 0156, in service 0259. So they're 
over an hour on that call according to this. Why 
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would there be two — 

Well again - 

— two - 

— probably in this case the way that I read it he 
may — or they may have accidentally hit their in- 
service button type thing, and so it took the unit 
off the dispatch and then they were redispatched 
to the call again how many minutes later. 

Well, it looks like 13 minutes — 12 minutes. 

Yeah. So they may have been called off. When 
they went en route they may have been called off 
the dispatch and that's why he marked himself back 
in service. Like I said, the in service is only 
two minutes after the en route, so in that case - 
and that, like I said, I don't want to speculate 
here, but this is — that's the way the system 
works is the units — it marks the units in 
different states, whether they're en route, at 
scene, or back in service. So if they come out of 
that state then the dispatcher has to redispatch 
them so they can then continue on with it. So it 
looks like, as I say, there was two dispatch 
records, but very close together, like you're 
saying within 13 minutes. So you'd have to ask 
somebody in Comms as to — 
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Okay. 

— when this type of situation occurs, type thing. 
Okay. 

I don't have that knowledge. 

Okay. And so when they show themselves as in 
service, for example on the first call that we're 
talking about here at 2351, the first call on page 
48, when they show themselves as in service at 
0017, they could be fooling people, couldn't they? 
I mean if they were inclined to, they could not be 
■in service, they could be anywhere and indicate 
that they were in service. 

Well, again, the system indicates that time when 
they push the button. 

Correct, but it doesn't — if somebody was being 
deceptive, they could be deceptive. I'm not 
suggesting at this moment that they were. In 
other words, they could show themselves in service 
when they weren't available at all? 

Right. 

That would be just a matter of whenever they 
decide to push the button. 

Press the button, right. 

Okay. And when they show, for example, on the 
next call, at 0018 that they were dispatched and 
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they were en route at 0018, we don't really know 
if they were doing that or not, do we, from this, 
if they were being deceptive? 

The dispatch is controlled from the Communications 
Centre, not the officer. 

And I appreciate that, but when they say they're 
en route and they say they're at scene and when 
they say that they're back in service at 0027, 
that's — they could be deceptive if somebody 
wanted to be? 

Yeah. The system, that's right, the system just 
responds — 

Yeah. 

-- when they press the button. 

Right. And nobody else, unless they happened to 
be nearby watching the car, has a clue where they 
really are. 

Well, no, because up in the Comms Centre, as they 
press these buttons, their status changes on the 
screen to go from — and it's all colour-coded and 
the units are right there on that line. When they 
go back in service they turn back to a different 
colour than when they're at the scene or at the — 
I appreciate that, but what I'm asking you is they 
could show that they're back in service and they 
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could be saying they're in the Sutherland area and 
they could be anywhere in the city or out of the 
city. 

Presumably, yeah, because that's the way — the 
system just responds to what they press in the 
car. 

Precisely. So there's no way of the system 
knowing where they really are. 

No, but — but again, as I say, it's the 
Communications Centre that has the sort of status 
screen for all the cars and what they're - 
And I hear you on that, sir, but all I'm saying is 
if they were being deceptive, they could show or 
say on the radio that they're in Sutherland when 
they're somewhere else. 

Right. 

And the system doesn't have a clue where they 
really are. 

Not - no, no. 

Is that so? 

And not — yeah, that's right, with the technology 
that we had then type thing. 

Yeah. That's why you want the GPS because if you 
get the GPS, when they say they're in Sutherland 
you'll know if they're in Sutherland. 
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1 A Correct. 

2 Q And that's one of the reasons why you want that 

3 system, so that nobody can play games as to where 

4 they are. 

5 A I guess that's — like I said, I mean we install 

6 the technology. I mean, it is — it's not only 

7 games. I mean it's — there's a lot of 

8 operational advantages to having -- having that 

9 technology to be able to deploy units more wisely 

10 and things like that, so yes. 

11 Q So one of the usefulness is to know where the 

12 units actually are — 

13 A Right. Definitely, yeah. 

14 Q — and not rely on the police officer saying where 

15 he is. 

16 A Right. 

17 Q Or she is. Correct? 

18 A Right. 

19 MR. HALYK: Thank you, sir. 

20 THE WITNESS: Okay. 

21 THE COMMISSIONER: Other questions? No? 

22 MR. ROSSMANN: Mr. Commissioner, arising out of 

23 that last round with Mr. Halyk, I think Mr. 

24 Hieser, if I can show him my screen, may be able 

25 to give us some further explanation. So a 

question by way of follow-up I think might be 


26 
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THE COMMISSIONER: And what is your — what's the 

question? 

MR. ROSSMANN: The in-service time at 1:42, if you 

go to the next page — 

THE COMMISSIONER: You need to go to a microphone. 

MR. ROSSMANN, examining: 

Q Mr. Hieser, I'm going to show you page 53, which 
is the following page, and if I understand 
correctly under complaint number 96440, unit 38, 
with officers 332 and 80 were dispatched to 
another call at 14 — sorry, 1:42 a.m., and I just 
wonder if you can look at this and tell me if I'm 
reading it correctly? 

A Yes, that does look correct. 

Q Okay. And what is that — could you read out that 
dispatch as you did with Mr. Halyk? What time was 
the dispatch and what was it for and where was it 
to? 

A Okay. The unit 038, officers 332 and 80 were 
dispatched at 1:42 to a complaint, 96440, a 
property damage. 

Q And what was the nature of the complaint? 

Somebody doing what? 

A Okay. Now look at the remarks. The person 
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beating up a truck, one person, north parking lot. 

And what time does it show — does it show a time 
for arrival and clearing and back in service? 

Okay. They arrived at 1:44 and they were back in 
service at 1:48. Again, the clearance time is not 
shown on there. 

And if you go back to the previous call that Mr. 
Halyk was speaking about, what time does the 
apparent redispatch occur? 

At 2:50 — or 1:54, sorry. 

So that's just some minutes after they cleared 
from the beating up the truck call. 

Right. Yeah, about six — six minutes after. So 
they probably were — that's what you're saying, 
they were rerouted to this call and then they 
cleared off of that call. 

Well, I'm wondering if that's a reasonable 
inference. 

Yeah. Yeah, and again you're asking the 
technology guy to — 

Fair enough. 

— to comment on content and process here, and 
that's a Communications Centre question. 

Now, in that same one, in the call to the truck 
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situation, does it also show that another car was 
dispatched? 

A Correct. 

Q And is there one of those 0000 entries? 

A Yes, there is, at — for the second unit, unit 61 
here. 

Q And that likely means that somebody just didn't 

press the button when they should have? 

A Right. That the — there is no in-service time 
for that. The system probably defaults to zeros 
rather than assuming a — you know, a midnight 
type of a situation. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Thank you, Mr. Hieser. And thank 

you, Mr. Commissioner. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Are there other questions? 

MR. FOX: Mr. Commissioner, I'm just 

wondering if we're going to mark those document as 
an exhibit? 

THE COMMISSIONER: Yes, I think we should be. What 

are we — 

CLERK: Sixty-eight, My Lord. 

THE COMMISSIONER: And 69? I guess we mark them both 

as 68 . 

MR. HESJE: 
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THE WITNESS: 


There is three pages, is there not? 
I think we only had the two there. 



Is there just the one page you 


There are two, two pages. 


But the one Mr. Rossmann had and 


the one you gave me. You had two pages? 


There's three in total. 


There was this one as well. 


I think there's two Mr. Halyk 
referred to and there's one that Mr. Rossmann 


Are you tendering them as one 


I've only got two. 

You didn't get a copy of the one 


Mr. Rossmann had. He didn't have an extra copy. 


: I suppose the ones — we should 

mark them separate, the two documents referred to 


in Mr. Halyk's examination. 

P-68, Mr. Halyk' 


And the additional document 


referred to, that Mr. Rossmann referred him to. 


26 THE COMMISSIONER: 


Very well. 
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EXHIBIT P-68: COMPLAINT CONTROL REPORT (PAGE 48 & PAGE 52) 
EXHIBIT P-69: COMPLAINT CONTROL REPORT (PAGE 53) 

MR. HESJE: And I didn't have any re¬ 


examination . 

THE COMMISSIONER: Very well.. You are excused. 

THE WITNESS: Thank you. 

MR. HESJE: The next witness is Bruce Bolton. 

BRUCE VICTOR BOLTON, sworn, testifies: 

MR. HESJE, examination-in-chief: 

Q Mr. Bolton, the Rules of Practice and Procedure 
established for this Inquiry provide that all 
witnesses must be advised they have the protection 
of section 37 of the Saskatchewan Evidence Act and 
section 5 of the Canada Evidence Act. These 
statutory provisions state the testimony that may 
tend to criminate you, tend to establish liability 
to a civil proceeding, and which testimony you 
would not be compelled to provide at common law, 
shall not be used or admissible in evidence 
against you in a criminal trial or other criminal 
proceedings against you, other than the 
prosecution for perjury in the giving of evidence 
or for the giving of contradictory evidence, and 
shall not be used or receivable in evidence 
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against you in any other civil proceeding or any 
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of the proceeding under an act of the Legislature 
of Saskatchewan. You are hereby advised that such 
protection shall apply without you expressly 
invoking of such protection. 

Mr. Bolton, you're a former member 
of the Saskatoon Police Service? 

Yes. 

Can you tell us when you joined the Saskatoon 
Police Service? 

It was in October, 1963. 

And you retired in 1994? 

Yes. 

And at that time had attained the rank of staff 
sergeant? 

Yes. 

It's my understanding in the time you served the 
Police Service you worked in Patrol — quite a few 
areas, but Patrol, Traffic, Court Rotation, 
Detectives, Uniform, Fraud and Major Crime? 

Yes. 

Do you recall when you attained the rank of staff 
sergeant, approximately? 

I'm not positive, but I think it was about 1987 or 

' 88 . 


Now, it's my understanding that in -- and, indeed. 
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I have a copy of a superintendent's order here 
that indicates that on January 7 th , 1990 you were 
placed in charge of the Major Crimes Section? 
Sorry, January 7 th , 1991. 

Yes. 

What were your responsibilities prior to being 
assigned to Major Crime? 

Just prior to that I believe I was a staff 
sergeant reader attached to the Uniform Division. 
Okay. And we've had some evidence, I guess, about 
the reader's function. How long did you -- were 
you a reader? 

Approximately one year. 

And could you explain for us your understanding of 
the reader's role? 

Basically you supervised the distribution of the 
reports as they came through, whether it was 
investigation reports, accident reports or 
occurrence reports, and forward them to the 
appropriate sections. 

And you were doing that while you held the rank of 
staff sergeant? 

Yes . 

It's my understanding that staff sergeant is the 
senior non-commissioned rank in the Police 
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Yes. 

And what were your responsibilities as the staff 
sergeant in charge of Major Crime? 

I supervised the personnel that worked in Major 
Crime, which consisted of four sergeants in the 
robbery/homicide detail and four sergeants in the 
stolen auto/arson detail. 

And that would be a plainclothes unit. 

Yes. 

Now, was there any other staff sergeants 
associated or assigned to Major Crime at the same 
time? In other words, were you the sole staff 
sergeant in charge of Major Crime? 

Yes. 

So you started in 1991, and how long were you in 
charge of Major Crime? 

Until I retired. 

Now, there was -- well, let me ask the question. 
In 1991, at least, when you joined Major Crime, 
was there also a Morality Unit? 

Yes. 

And did that operate as a separate unit — 

Yes, it did. 

— from Major Crime? Was there a staff sergeant 
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in charge of Morality as well? 

Yes. 

Do you recall who the staff sergeant was at that 
time? 

I'm sorry, I don't. 

I’ll clean up some paper. That one I want to 
leave with you. Mr. Bolton, I've placed in front 
of you a document which has been marked as P-61 
which is a number — consists of a number of 
Saskatoon Police Service reports and statements. 
Have you seen that document before? 

Yes. 

Recently, within the last year or two or just — 

I don't know whether it was this exact one, but I 
did see a copy approximately three weeks ago, yes. 
Okay. I want to draw your attention to a November 
29 th report, which is the -- I think it's the 
third report. It's a report consisting of three 
pages. Do you have that one there? 

Yes. 

A report submitted by Sergeant Jarvis? 

It looks like it's submitted by Constable 
Lagimodiere. 

Okay, we're not on the right one then. Do you 
want to keep going? It's the one that's double- 
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spaced here. This one here. 

Okay. 

Now, on that report, and this is a report 
submitted by — it indicates submitted by Sergeant 
Jarvis, it states time of report 2400, which I 
take it would be midnight, and it states the date 
of the report to be November 2 9 th . At the bottom 
left St says approved, and there's a 203. Was 
that your badge number at the time? 

Yes, that's my initials and badge number. 

And can you tell us — it also then says a date, 
besides your initials and badge number, which I 
take it to be November 30 th , 1990? 

Yes . 

And a time of 0115. 

Yes . 

And that would be 1:15 a.m.? 

Right. 

Okay. Can you — from that document and your 
initials there, what was your involvement in that 
report? 

It would indicate to me that I was in the reader's 
office and that I had scanned the report and 
forwarded it to the Morality Section at that time. 
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Q Now, there is some handwriting there. It says — 

I believe it says Morality. Is that your 
handwriting? 

A No, it's not. 

Q And how would you know that you directed this to 
Morality? 

A Well, from the type of report, it's an 

investigation report on a sudden death in the 
north industrial section. That falls under the 
criteria of Morality at that time, so it would be 
forwarded to them. 

Q Now, would you look at — in this case there is, 
if you turn back to the front page, there was a 
previous report filed with the same occurrence 
number, probably Constable Lagimodiere. When you 
review a report like that do you look at — to see 
whether there's any other reports previously been 
filed on the same case number or occurrence 
number? 

A .$ don't quite understand your question. The 

occurrence report has an occurrence number on it. 

Q Right. At some point you received this three-page 
report that was prepared by Sergeant Jarvis, 
indicating it was done at 2400 hours. There is a 
previous — at least one previous report, I think 
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a couple of previous reports on the same 
occurrence number, one prepared by Constable 
Lagimodiere that has a time on it of 7:45. My 
question to you is do you review this thing in 
isolation or do you look to see what other reports 
may have already been filed on that case number? 

A As a reader it probably would be just on its own 
merits. 

Q And I'm not asking you specifically to remember 
this one, but was that the practice at the time? 

A Yes. 

Q That you would simply look at the report that was 
received, you wouldn't conduct a review of what 
else had been done on the file. 

A No. You'd just look at the type of report and 
forward it to the appropriate section. 

Q You would have — would you have known at that 
time that Sergeant Jarvis was assigned to 
Morality? 

A No. 

Q Did you know Sergeant Jarvis? 

A Oh, very well. 

Q You're saying you — when you were acting as 

reader here you wouldn't necessarily have known 
which unit he was working in? 
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A No, I don't recall whether he was in any 
particular section. 

Q Now, if you turn to the third page of that report, 
it does indicate Sergeant Jarvis, badge 125, and 
it says Platoon or Section Morality D, and that 
would have told you what section he was assigned 
to at the time. 

A I'm not sure which page you're referring to. 

Q Well, I have that report, at least what I'm 

looking at has three pages. Is that not, I 
believe November 29 th , the Jarvis report. 

A Okay. That indicates that Sergeant Jarvis, badge 

number. Morality, D Platoon, yeah. 

Q So this is a report filed by somebody, a detective 
in Morality, or dictated somehow, you review it 
and your function is simply to send it back to 
Morality? 

A That's correct. 

Q I guess I'm having trouble understanding what was 

the point. Why have a staff sergeant review it 
just to direct it back to the unit it came from? 

A Well, this is just an investigation report. The 

staff sergeant reader's main function, I guess you 
could say, would be for the occurrence reports 
that come through on a daily basis and the 
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accident reports and the arrest reports would take 
the priority of being forwarded to prosecution and 
so forth. The investigation reports were just a 
matter of coming through that office and being 
redirected to where they belong. 

Now, I understand with an occurrence report that 
would sort of be the initial document that would 
be received with respect to a complaint or a call 
or a crime scene? 

That's correct. 

And I can understand there that then the reader 
has to review it and decide which is the 
appropriate unit to deal with the matter? 

Yes. 

And it's also my understanding that at times it 
would be referred, if it was a relatively matter - 
sorry, a relatively minor matter, it might be 
referred back to the patrol officer that had filed 
the occurrence report? 

Yes, it could be referred back to Patrol. 

And so with respect to investigative reports that 
isn't the — at least this one is not the 
initiating document, again, was the reader 
supposed to review what took place and make a 
determination of whether it had been properly 
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No, not necessarily. All the reports that were 
typed by Central Records came through the reader's 
office and you simply did not have time to — an 
in-depth look at every report. They were 
forwarded to the section responsible for them and 
the staff sergeant in that section would make a 
determination. 

Okay. Now, you weren't at this time, but shortly 
after this you did assume the position of staff 
sergeant in the Major Crime Section. 

Yes. 

So you then would have had experience in receiving 
reports that were directed to Major Crime from the 
reader. 

Yes. 

And would you — would all reports directed to 
Major Crime go across your desk as staff sergeant? 
Yes. 

And was it then your responsibility to redirect 
them to one of your detectives? 

Yes. 

And I'm asking you now about your function as 
staff sergeant in Major Crime. I take it you 
would review the investigative report? 



Yes. 
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If it was an investigative report that crossed 
your desk, you'd review that. And was it part of 
your function as staff sergeant to determine and 
evaluate the report, that is, to review whether or 
not you felt the investigation or the steps taken 
outlined in the report had been properly 
conducted? 

Yes. 

But that was no part of the reader's function is 
what you're telling us? 

No. 

All right. Now, if you turn a couple more pages 
in P-61, Mr. Bolton, the next page is a one-page 
report filed by Constable Middleton, and then 
following that is another report filed by Sergeant 
Jarvis that consists of four pages. Do you have 
that one? 

I believe I have the right one. 

And, again, on page 1 of that report it indicates 
the date of report, November 30 th , it indicates a 
time of report, 2245. It indicates it was 
submitted by K. Jarvis, Sergeant K. Jarvis, and 
again it appears to be your initials and badge 


number on the bottom left corner. 



That's correct. 
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With a date of November 30 th and 2330 as a time. 
Correct. 

Again, can you tell us why your initials appear on 
that report? 

This would be the following night from the 
original occurrence and I was still in the 
reader's office and I initialled it, forwarded it 
back to Morality. 

In this case it — the time of the report shown is 
2245, the time you reviewed it is 2330, which is 
45 minutes later? 

Correct. 

And I just want to go back again to the other one. 
That was reviewed at — or sorry, the time of the 
report is shown as 2400. You reviewed it at 1:15 
a.m., an hour and 15 minutes. Was that typical 
that the reader would be reviewing the reports 
within an hour or two of the time they were filed? 
I would think that that was reasonably consistent, 
yes . 

Now — 

It would depend on how busy Central Records was, 
but — 

Right. And I note that both of those were late 
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night, at least midnight, one a.m. situations, was 
that a less busy time than other points in the 
day, or was that more busy? 

I would think it would probably be more busy. 

Okay. Now turning then to the November 30 th 
report, if you look at the last page, page 4 of 
that report, it states, "It is suggested that with 
the possibility of foul play, that this file be 
turned over to Major Crimes for immediate follow 
up." As the reader dealing with that report, what 
would you do in response to that statement? 

It would probably still be forwarded to the 
Morality Section to be linked up with the rest of 
the occurrence that would be at that office, and 
the staff sergeant in Morality would put the file 
together and forward it if it was thought that it 
should be forwarded. 

Okay. So in terms of your experience as reader, 
you would not have reassigned the file to a 
different unit? 

No. 

And, again, putting on your different hat as staff 
— in your experience as staff sergeant in charge 
of Major Crimes, that would be the staff sergeant 
in charge of the unit's responsibility to 
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reassign? 

No, Morality would look at this investigation 
report, I would think, and decide whether or not 
it should be forwarded to Major Crimes. 

Right. But that — and that — you would expect 
that would be the staff sergeant in charge of 
Morality would make that decision? 
would think so. 

In your experience were there occasions where 
there might be a recommendation like that and 
nevertheless it's referred back to — it remained 
with Morality? 

It's quite possible it would remain with Morality. 
I don't know. 

In your experience, were there situations where it 
was something — let me back up, I guess. Major 
Crime was essentially at the top of the scale of 
seriousness at that time in terms of 
investigations, homicides — 

Yeah, as the robbery/homicide section of it, yes. 
Yeah. Homicides would be the responsibility of 
Major Crime. 

Yes. 

Okay. Now, were there times when, in your 
experience as staff sergeant in charge of Major 
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Crimes, were there times when a request would be 
made for Major Crimes to take over an 
investigation and you would decline, that is, you 
would say no, I think it's best dealt with what — 
by whatever unit had originated the file or 
whichever patrol officer had originated the file? 

A X don't recall that ever happening. 

Q Now, what was your understanding in that time 
frame of 1990, early 1991, in terms of the 
division of responsibility between Morality and 
Major Crime? 

A Morality dealt with all the liquor, gaming, 

prostitution, suicides, sudden deaths, and family 
disputes, I guess. Major Crime dealt with the 
robberies and homicides and the stolen auto and 
the arsonists. 

Q Now, sudden death was a term I understand that was 
applied to — well, let me ask the question. What 
did you understand sudden deaths to be? 

A Any death that occurred outside of a hospital that 
didn't have any indications of foul play, a person 
that died of a heart attack on the street, that 
sort of thing. 

Q And I think it's easy to — the extremes are easy 
to identify, somebody dying at home in their bed 
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that's 97 years old would seem to be a sudden 
death. I guess if it's at home you wouldn't even 
classify it as a sudden death, is that what you're 
saying? 

No, it could be at home. 

All right. The other extreme would be somebody 
that has an obvious gunshot wound to the chest is 
a — 

Yes. 

— clear homicide. The problem, I guess, is in 
between there, where is the line drawn? 

Yes, that gray area would probably be determined 
by a coroner. 

Okay. Now do you have any recollection of the 
Neil Stonechild death? 

None. 

I expect you're today aware of some of the 
circumstances surrounding that death? 

Yes, after having seen these reports, yes. 

He was a 17-year old youth that was found frozen 
to death, or at least was diagnosed as died of 
hypothermia, between 57 th and 58 th Street in 
Saskatoon. Now, that's clearly not at home in bed 
and, in fairness, there was no evidence of a 
gunshot wound or the other extremes that I've 
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talked about. Where does that fall? 

A As far as I was concerned as a reader when I read 
that original report, it would fall under the 
jurisdiction of the Morality Section. 

Q And what if there are suspicious circumstances, 
when would it be assigned to Major Crimes as a 
possible homicide? 

A 1 would think that would be dependent on what type 
of report there'd be from the coroner, or what the 
investigations turned up from Morality Section. 

Q Yeah. And now the coroner is going to deal with 
-- largely with the physical or medical 
conditions. Am I correct on that? 

A Yes. 

Q He's going to indicate whether there was a — the 
deceased died of — well, again, a stab wound or 
something of that type, but would you agree with 
me that when a frozen body is found in a field 
that the circumstances surrounding the location of 
the body, unrelated to the medical condition, may 
create suspicion? 

A I suppose it could. 

Q And whose determination is that to be made? It's 
not the coroner then that's going to deal with 
that. 
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A The Morality Section. 

Q Okay. At what point — is there some point then 
if they substantiate some grounds to be 
suspicious, that it would be turned over to Major 
Crime? 

A There probably would be some discussion by the 
staff sergeant supervisor of Morality with the 
supervisor of Major Crimes or the inspector in 
charge of the plainclothes section. 

Q Mr. Bolton, I don't think you were here yesterday 
but there was — in the past couple of days there 
was testimony heard by this Inquiry from a 
Constable Louttit, that he had met briefly with 
you on January 7 th , 1991 and had some concerns 
about the Stonechild investigation. Do you have 
any recollection of that meeting? 

A No, I haven't. 

Q Are you saying it didn't happen? 

A No, it's quite possible it happened. I have 

talked to Constable Louttit several times. I just 
don't recall what — 

Q Fair enough. 

A -- the conversations were about. 

Q And at the risk of preempting my friend, Mr. 

Halyk, did you have notebooks from that period of 
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time? 

A I did have, but they were left at the station when 
I retired, and when I attempted to retrieve them I 
found out that all the notebooks prior to 1992 had 
been destroyed. 

Q And when did you make that inquiry? 

A It was approximately a month ago I talked to 
Sergeant Penny. 

Q Now, do you have — I asked you, I think, about 
any recollection of the Neil Stonechild death or 
the circumstances surrounding it. I'm not sure I 
asked you specifically whether you had any 
recollection of any subsequent investigation into 
that death. 

A No, I don't. 

Q And to the best of your recollection, you were not 
involved in any investigation? 

A No, I was not. 

MR. HESJE: Thank you, Mr. Bolton. Those are 

my questions. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Other questions for Mr. Bolton? 

MR. PLAXTON: I will, Mr. Commissioner. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Do you want to start now, Mr. 

Plaxton, or do you want to wait? 

MR. PLAXTON: If we can wait it might work 
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by Mr. Plaxton 

than the Major Crimes. When I went into Major 
Crimes we were averaging approximately 80 stolen 
vehicles a month. There was probably a dozen 
fires, maybe one or two of them being arson. The 
robberies, homicides, the men were probably 
carrying about 15 occurrences apiece to 
investigate. 

Q Okay. Now, prior to that, as I understand, 
though, you were a patrol sergeant, is that 
correct? 

A No, I was a staff sergeant in Patrol. 

Q Oh, okay, on platoon, though, right? 

A That was back probably in the '86-'87, and, no, I 
can't recall what the occurrence load would have 
been back then. 

Q Okay. Without the exact numbers or anything, 

though, what I was sort of getting about, was it 
quite an active time in Saskatoon for criminal 
activity? 

A Yes. 

Q Okay. And there have been some family names 

associated with these factions and Mr. Worme quite 
properly has pointed out, obviously if someone has 
a family name that may be associated, not every 
one of that family would be involved in any sort 
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of activity, but we had names like the Ms, the 
P's, the Cs, those names, were they prominent? 

A Yes, I recall some of those names, yes. 

Q Okay. And, again, it would just be certain 

persons with those names? 

A Yes. 

Q Yeah. The caseload during that period of time, 
did it get heavier than normal or has it always 
been heavy with the Department as far as you're 
aware? 

A I can't recall it being too much of a change. It 
was fairly steady, I think. 

Q Okay. Now, before you went into, say. Major 

Crimes, the Department had a number of other 
specialty units, is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q Okay. And what did we have, I think we had Major 

Crime, Morality. What other specialty units to 
your recollection? 

A There was Fraud, Morality, GIS, which was just 
general investigation. Major Crimes came later. 
There was a Drug Squad and there was a Special 
Services Unit. 

Q And, as I understand, most of those units were 
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divisions? 

A Yes. 

Q And how did that, in your opinion at least, affect 
your ability to investigate matters? 

A I'd say it made it fairly difficult because when 
they went into Patrol they went into community 
policing and the people stayed in one area more so 
than when they were in a unit where they had the 
whole city to move around in if they were 
investigating. 

Q Okay. And did members' talents, say the 

investigating members, did they tend to be diluted 
a bit as they moved back into the Patrol units? 

A I would think so, yes. 

Q Okay. Now getting to the number of files, okay, 

if we can speak specifically of Major Crime, which 
you are familiar with, I think you listed off the 
number of files a member would be responsible for 
and it seemed like you were talking what, maybe 30 
to 50 files per member? 

A Per member, yes. 

Q That would be your constant caseload? 

A It varied somewhat, but that was probably a good 
average. 

Q And we're speaking of Major Crimes, so I assume 
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none of these files were small files that could be 
dealt with quickly? 

A No, there were no break-in or theft files, that 
was GIS section. No house break-ins. 

Q Did you find that oftentimes you were overworked, 
didn't have enough time to do what you would like 
to with files? 

A Most times I think the Department was going 

through a period of make do with less, and less 
was getting overworked. 

Q Okay. So the members were being overworked, 

everything was being stretched to its limits? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, dealing with how files are dealt with or — 
now I'm speaking about 1990, give or take -- how 
files were dealt with, you've described the duties 
of the reader and the staff sergeant in charge of 
whatever section, and I think when Mr. Hesje was 
asking you questions, upon looking at the 
occurrence report on the file that you were shown, 
it was, you know, "I would pass this on to 
Morality as being my initial reaction as to what 
was there." 

A Yes. 

Q Okay. And what we saw was a young man who had 
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apparently frozen to death, and I assume there had 
-- you, as a member of the Service, have run into 
young people involved, say, with alcohol that do 
irrational things? 

A Yes. 

Q Okay. And I know that you probably have never 

drunk more than two beer in a day, but those of us 
who may, would it be fair to say that when people 
do become impaired they do act perhaps 
irrationally and things — unexpected things can 
occur? 

A That would be fair. 

Q And this you've seen, I'm sure you've seen quite 

often, as a police officer. 

A Yes. 

Q Now, dealing with the file structure itself, and 

the sort of backups, if you will, there was an 
instance on the particular file we do have, or at 
least the portion of a file where it seems it may 
have been assigned to two different officers at 
the same time or maybe one. Morality was 
suggesting Major Crimes, that sort of thing. What 
sort of a process or what sort of structure was in 
place at the Police Service to be able to track 
things to make sure a file didn't, say, fall 
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between two sections or between two investigators? 
Or was there any? 

A Well, I know that in Major Crime I had a log book 
and if a file came from the reader's office and I 
assigned it, it was written in the log book with 
the occurrence number and who it was assigned to 
and the date, and then there was a space for 
remarks. 

Q Okay. And was that your own invention, the log 
book, or — 

A That's what I did in Major Crime. I don't know 

whether they did it in other sections or not. It 
just made it easier for me to track the files. 

Q Okay. So you had to make up your own system, is 
that what it boils down to? 

A I did it on that, yes. 

Q Okay. There's no policies in place that you're 
aware of as to how to track files, how to make 
sure they were closed? 

A Well, there was a computer system as well. 

Q M'hm. 

A And if you had the occurrence number you could 
track the file that way. 

Q Okay. But what I'm wondering about is let's say 
we had a file that had come into Major Crime and 
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you thought you would assign Officer X or Y to 
look after this file. Is there any way that it 
would pop up and grab you, say, and let you know 
that something hadn't happened on the file for a 
month or two, or maybe an officer hadn't picked 
the file up? 

A No. The investigation reports left by the 
investigating officer would update the file 
whenever they left an investigation, and most of 
the men did leave investigation reports every week 
or so. 

Q M'hm. 

A If they didn't it would be very difficult to 
determine. 

Q Yes, so — I'm sorry, go ahead. 

A For instance, on stolen auto files they may not 

update them every week because they were carrying 
quite a load of those and they wouldn't leave a 
report on every one every week. 

Q Okay. So what I'm getting at is you were left 
basically to do the best you could. 

A Yes. 

Q And I assume you and the rest of the officers did 

the best you could? 

A I hope so. 
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Q But you were missing some sort of backup 

procedures or some guidance, at least, as to how 
to ensure all the files were looked after in the 
end result? 

A That's the only method that I can recall. 

Q Okay. So you did what you could? 

A Yes. 

MR. PLAXTON: Okay. Thank you, sir. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Other questions? 

MR. ROSSMANN, examining: 

Q I take it, Mr. Bolton, you would have had some 

sort of diary system that you used or could have 
used? Some sort of diarization system? 

A Just that log book system that I was talking 
about, yes. 

Q So I take it as staff sergeant part of your duty 
would be to make sure that files progress in a 
reasonable fashion so you would diarize them for 
whatever was appropriate, like a week or two weeks 
or three weeks or whatever is appropriate? 

A Yes. 

Q So they'd come back to you in that fashion? 

A The more important files were diary dated, shall 

we say, a shorter period of time than the lesser 
important files, like stolen auto because there 
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was such a volume of those that they kind of 
lumped them together. 

Yeah. I think Mr. Plaxton was getting at whether 
or not you had some sort of a diary system to make 
sure files didn't get lost or overlooked, and you 
did is what I understand — 

Yes . 
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A Yes. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Okay. Thank you. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Other questions? 

MR. STEVENSON, examining: 

Q Good afternoon, Mr. Bolton. I represent Keith 

Jarvis and I'm Ken Stevenson. We've known each 
other over the years, I believe. 

A Yes, probably for about 30 or so. 

Q Yes. Now, you've talked about your experience. 

As I understand you, during your time on the 
Police Service, had spent a lot of years in Major 
Crimes or detective work, investigations, is that 
correct? 

A Yes. 

Q And you considered yourself to be a thorough and 

competent police officer during your time of 
service? 
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A I thought so. 

Q And you were entrusted, I take it, with many 

complex investigations in your time? 

A Yes. 

Q And you've talked somewhat about the difference in 
the role of Morality and the Major Crimes Unit. 

If a death was considered to be suspicious, then 
who should carry the ball on that investigation in 
1990? 

A If the file had been assigned to Morality and they 
came to a point where they thought that the file 
was suspicious or the coroner's report would 
indicate that there was some — something other 
than a natural cause, then the investigator and 
the Morality staff sergeant and the Major Crimes 
staff sergeant and the inspector in charge of the 
plainclothes section would probably get together 
and decide what should be done with that file, if 
it was going to be transferred to Major Crime as a 
homicide investigation or if it was going to 
continue in Morality to a further point. 

Q And I understand that your evidence is that you do 
not have an independent recollection of the 
Stonechild investigation? 

A No, I don't. 
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Q And you have seen a copy of Exhibit P-61, the 

little thin part of the file which is available to 
this Commission? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, I don't — well. I'll back up. Do you have 

P-61 in front of you? 

A No, I don't. 

Q I would like you to turn in there to a report 

filed by Sergeant Jarvis dated November 30. It's 
one I believe that you signed off on as a reader 
on 90/11/30. Do you see that one? 

A I think I have the one you're referring to. 

Q It begins "1550 hours this date?" 

A No. 

Q That is a report, I understand, that was prepared 
by Sergeant Jarvis in respect of the results of 
his investigation on November 30 — or up to 
November 30th? 

A Apparently it was dictated at 2245 hours on 
November the 30th. 

Q Right. And if we go to page 3 of that report, I 
see at the bottom of the page a notation, "More 
investigation required." Do you see that? 

A Yes. 

Q And if we go to the page 4, the last paragraph 
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says, "It is suggested that with the possibility 
of foul play, this file be turned over to Major 
Crimes for immediate follow-up." 

A Yes, I see that. 

Q Now with that notation what would you anticipate 
would happen to the file? 

A I would think that the staff sergeant in Morality 
would have followed the procedure that I said, 
where he would get together with the inspector in 
charge of the plainclothes division and the staff 
sergeant in Major Crimes and discuss whether this 
file would be reassigned to Major Crimes. 

Q And if that report was left by Sergeant Jarvis at 
a time when he was going on four days off his 
rotation, is that something that may well have 
occurred in his absence from the Department? 

A It's possible, I suppose. The file would go back 
to the Morality staff sergeant after being 
dictated and if he was going on four days off, it 
may be assigned to another member of the Morality 
department or the staff sergeant could take it up 
with the inspector and the Major Crimes staff 
sergeant. 

Q And if that were to have occurred, would there 

generally be any notation on the file to document 
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that there had been a consultation or discussion 
on it? 

A I would think that there would be another 
investigation report left, yes. 

Q And on what portion of the file we have there does 
not appear to be any such notation on the file, so 
that would indicate one of two things, perhaps, 
either a) it didn't occur, or b) no notation of 
that discussion was made. 

A I have no idea what that might have been. 

Q All right. 

A At that time on November 30th I was still just a 
reader, so — 

Q Did you from time to time serve in the role of an 
acting staff sergeant in one of those divisions 
before you were actually promoted into it on 
January 7th? 

A No, I can't say that I was. 

Q You don't have a memory if you did? 

A No, I had been in charge of GIS as a staff 

sergeant in approximately '86 or '87, and at that 
time because of the workload I suggested that it 
be split up into GIS and Major Crimes. And then 
after that I went back into Patrol as a reader and 
as a staff sergeant, and then came back to Major 
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Crimes, which was separated at that time. 

Q So in any event, with the type of notation that 
Sergeant Jarvis had left, one would have 
anticipated that a file would have gotten a review 
at a level more senior than Sergeant Jarvis? 

A I would think so, yes. 

Q So that if when Sergeant Jarvis came back to work 
on December 5, the file was still assigned to him 
and he was told to continue to investigate, would 
we be able to conclude that those who reviewed it 
felt it was still to be handled as a sudden death 
investigation? 

A That would be difficult for me to say. 

Q Okay. Well, if the decision had been made that it 
should be — go up to Major Crimes, then one would 
have anticipated that that's where it would have 
gone. Is that fair to say? 

A I would think so, yes. Like I said, there 

probably should have been an investigation report 
stating that a decision had been made and that it 
was being reassigned. 

Q In relation to Sergeant Jarvis's reports, my 
understanding is that he himself typed his 
investigation reports rather than dictating them 
and waiting to be processed through, is that your 
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recollection of what Sergeant Jarvis did at that 
time? 

A I don't recall that. It would appear to me that 
it was typed in Central Records, but I — I don't 
know. 

Q Sure. You were asked about the timing of the 

turnaround and I guess what I'm putting to you is 
if Sergeant Jarvis typed his own reports, you're a 
reader not far away, he throws it in your basket, 
perhaps it would be attended to more quickly than 
others might be? 

A Probably about the same. 

Q Okay. In your years of experience where a body is 
found in the circumstances that are described in 
the file that you have in front of you, at least a 
portion of P-61, found on a vacant lot in the 
north industrial area of Saskatoon between 57th 
and 58th Streets, would you anticipate that an 
investigator, either from Morality or Major 
Crimes, would be dispatched and attend at the 
scene? 

A If one was working, yes, a plainclothes officer of 
either section should have been attending. My 
policy was when I was in Major Crime, that if it 
was after hours that I would be called out and 
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call out my investigators or the investigators of 
Morality or whatever. 

Q If it's one o'clock in the afternoon, typically 
there would be somebody on duty. 

A There should have been somebody on duty that would 
attend, yes. 

Q So in your experience then for policing at the 
scene, you would have anticipated that an 
investigator would have been called? 

A Yes. 

Q And why would that be, Mr. Bolton? 

A Well, I think the main reason is, is that the 

uniform officers simply don't have the time to 
spend investigating that type of an occurrence and 
the plainclothes officers from whatever section 
are going to be assigned the file ultimately 
anyway, they should be in on the ground floor. 

Q And I take it that an investigator on site might 
give direction as to an investigation that ought 
to be made, given the background and experience of 
that investigator? 

A Probably. 

Q Now, in the incident that we've got described 

here, a youth found frozen in those circumstances 
with apparently a single set of footprints leading 
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to where the body was found, if you had been the 
officer on site what kind of direction and 
investigation would you have directed at that 
time? 

A I probably would have done a more thorough 

investigation of the area and certainly get Ident 
and the coroner and, in this case, a Morality 
officer if I'd have been the officer at the scene. 

Q Right. And as I understand, Ident was called and 
did video and make photographs of the scene. The 
coroner was also called and examined the body at 
that point, as I — is that your understanding 
from that file? 

A I gather, yes. Constable Lagimodiere was a fairly 
senior officer at that time and he would be aware 
of what would be required, I'm sure. 

Q You know him, do you? 

A Yes. 

Q And he was a fairly competent officer, capable of 
giving directions on this kind of investigation? 

A I would think so, yes. 

Q Now, one of the matters that might raise a 

question, I guess, is a) the location; b) the fact 
that one running shoe was missing and the other 
running shoe was untied, as I understand it? What 
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about trying to find the missing running shoe 
would have been a fair investigation, in your 
opinion? 

A Well, as I said, I think I would do a fairly 

thorough investigation of the area within probably 
a block or so of where the body was found. 

Q Would you call out the canine section to see if 
they could be of any assistance? 

A Yes, probably if there was one working. If there 
wasn't, they should have been called out. 

Q And if nothing came up as a result of the canine 
search, what else would you have directed to be 
done? 

A Just offhand I can't think of what else would be 
done. 

Q Now, Mr. Plaxton asked you questions about young 
people in intoxicated or very drunk conditions, 
very loaded conditions, being found in different 
places or wandering around, and have you seen 
those then, and what kind of observations have you 
made as to rationality or judgment in where they 
are and what might be happening to them? 

A I think that varies with each circumstance, but I 
know I have seen people wandering around where 
they don't know where they are. In fact, one time 
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I picked a young fellow up out in the park by the 
grand trunk bridge in a snowstorm, and he doesn't 
know how he got there and didn't know where he 
was. He probably wouldn't have lasted that much 
longer if I hadn't come across him. 

Q So of the very nature, the judgment and common 
sense of people who are intoxicated is usually 
badly affected? 

A Somewhat lacking, yes. 

Q Have you, in your experience as a police officer, 
encountered situations where perhaps youth are 
together, 16, 17, 18, whatever, they're partying, 
they're drunk and for some inexplicable reason one 
ends up out of the car, either by deciding to get 
out and go on his own or others saying, "You're on 
your own, get out." Did you run into any of those 
kind of situations? 

A I can't say that I have, no. 

Q Okay. You never experienced that among your 

younger friends or that you heard about from your 
friends when they were younger? 

A Not those circumstances. 

Q Okay. Now if at a later date someone were to come 
along and say the person who was found usually 
wore a cap, a baseball cap, and that baseball cap 
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wasn't on the person at the time found on the 
body, would that — and the person was in an 
intoxicated state, would that be an unusual 
condition from your perspective? 

A I wouldn't think so. 

Q So you've seen, I take it, people who are 

intoxicated lose clothing. That wouldn't surprise 
you? 

A Yes. 

Q In a circumstance such as is described in the file 
before you, would it have been your practice to 
send the clothing to the Crime Lab for analysis if 
the coroner and the pathologist were saying 
there's no evidence of foul play? 

A I think that would be up to the Identification 

officers more so than the investigator. If there 
appeared to be something out of the ordinary, yes, 
but, like I say, Ident would be more likely the 
ones that would do that. 

Q So that would be a decision for Ident, depending 

upon how they evaluated what was seen and observed 
on the clothing and the scene? 

A Yes. 

Q And in terms of sending the — for a blood 

analysis, for blood alcohol analysis, again that 
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would be orchestrated by which department? 

A By the Identification Section. 

Q I'll ask you to move forward in Exhibit P-61 and 
look at a report from Sergeant Jarvis made on 
December 12, 1990 at 1430 hours. Do you have 
that? It's after the handwritten statements. 

A Yes, okay. 

Q Okay. And you mentioned in your evidence this 

morning the importance of a coroner and the 
coroner giving direction and guidance to the 
Saskatoon Police Service, is that fair to say, as 
to evidence of foul play or otherwise? 

A Yes. 

Q And the earlier reports had indicated the coroner 
had indicated no evidence of foul play. We see 
that Sergeant Jarvis is reporting in his 
investigation report that at 1535 hours he had 
spoken to Dr. Adolph, the pathologist, who 
informed him that the deceased was still partially 
frozen at the postmortem on November 30, and he 
then talks about Dr. Adolph talking about the 
possible time of death and when it may have been 
in relation to the body being found. Do you see 
that part of the report? 

A Yes. 
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Q And if we go down to the end of the paragraph on 
that page, "Adolph confirmed that there were no 
signs of trauma to the deceased and that no foul 
play was evident and the deceased was a well- 
nourished 17-year-old." 

A Yes. 

Q Do you see that in the report? 

A Yes. 

Q Is that report of the coroner — or the 

pathologist, is that an important piece of 
information that an investigator would have to 
take into account? 

A Yes. 

Q And given that, what, in your experience, how 
would you have viewed this circumstance? 

A Probably that it was by natural causes, like that 
there was no foul play, and by the blood alcohol 
level, I think I saw in that same report, I 
believe, it might be an indication that the person 
was just intoxicated and — 

Q If the blood alcohol level came back at .15, that 

would be twice the legal limit for driving, how 
would you consider that, given your experience and 
having dealt with many people with those kind of 
readings? 
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A With a young person I would think that that would 
indicate that they were fairly intoxicated. 

Q Now, you were asked about some family members and 
I want to ask you just about one name that has 
surfaced in this investigation, the Ps. Did you 
know the Ps, G and DP? 

A I recall hearing the name, but I don't know 
whether I had any dealings with them, no. 

Q Okay. And, in particular, I guess, if my question 
is going to be, did you — were you aware of any 
circumstances or talk about an incident that Neil 
Stonechild had had with the Ps prior to his body 
being found? 

A No, I'm not. 

Q Okay. And the reason I ask you that is that 

Sergeant Jarvis goes on to say in his report — 
well, perhaps just before I leave that, he says, 
"At 1545 hours I spoke to Sergeant Morton, Ident 
who advised the exhibits for toxicology had been 
taken to the Crime Lab, Regina on December 6th and 
he will attempt to have a blood alcohol level 
completed as soon as possible", and that's a 
reasonable step to take in the investigation? Is 
that fair? 

A Yes. 
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Q So then we go on and just looking at that 

concluding paragraph. Sergeant Jarvis reports, 
"Several Crime Stoppers tips have also been 
received, however, it is the opinion of the 
investigator that these are unfounded and directed 
more towards causing disharmony on the street 
against the Ps." Is that — now that's an opinion 
that Mr. Jarvis expressed. Have you, in your 
experience, encountered situations where you got 
fed information that, in your opinion, was more to 
stir up trouble on the streets than to be helpful 
to the Police Service? 

A I think it's very possible, yes. 

Q I guess I — what I was really going to ask about 

was — and if there was intended to do violence or 
damage to an individual is it likely the coroner 
and pathologist would be saying no signs of foul 
play on him? 

A Not too likely that the pathologist and the 
investigator would do that sort of thing. 

Q Now Sergeant Jarvis goes on to opine in his 

report, "It is felt that unless something concrete 
by way of evidence to the contrary is obtained, 
the deceased died from exposure and froze to 
death." Now I take it that an officer looking at 
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1 a file is sometimes invited to provide opinions as 

2 to what he thinks happened and to provide them to 

3 his superiors? 

4 A In his investigation reports, yes, that would be 

5 quite common. 

6 Q Okay. And then he talks about the possibilities, 

7 one going to the Correctional Centre, attempting 

8 to follow the tracks to Sutherland, or finally 

9 simply wandered around drunk until he passed out 

10 from the cold and alcohol and froze. And I take 

11 it that last conclusion is not inconsistent with 

12 something that you may have seen or could have 

13 concluded also? 

14 THE COMMISSIONER: But do you have any basis for this 

15 — do you know anything about the history of this 

16 that you could say that was correct? 

17 WITNESS: No, I haven't. 

18 THE COMMISSIONER: I don't see how he can — 

19 MR. STEVENSON: No. 

20 THE COMMISSIONER: — answer that question. 

21 MR. STEVENSON: No, I'm not directing the question, 

22 Mr. Commissioner, to this particular file. I'm 

23 just saying — 

24 THE COMMISSIONER: But he's been asked a number of 
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due respect, I don't doubt your competency or your 
recollection, but I don't see how you can answer 
some of those questions about somebody else's 
report which you didn't investigate? 

WITNESS: No, I didn't investigate it, Your 

Honour. I understood that Mr. Stevenson was 
asking if I had run across incidents myself where 
I would make these similar statements. 

MR. STEVENSON: Yeah. And that, with respect, Mr. 

Commissioner, was my question. That's really what 
I'm asking, is given what he's observed of other 
intoxicated people and conditions, whether or not 
that's a conclusion that could have been reached 
in other cases. 

THE COMMISSIONER: I still don't see it. Do you 

understand what I'm saying, Mr. Bolton? I'm 
saying that I understand that it's not unusual for 
persons in your position, a senior position, to 
express an opinion in a report, but as to whether 
that opinion is an opinion that this event took 
place, or that that's what happened to this 
deceased person, that depends entirely on the 
circumstances of that individual's knowledge, if 
any, of those circumstances. 

WITNESS: That's right 
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1 MR. STEVENSON: No. And with respect, Mr. 

2 Commissioner, I wasn't asking for his opinion on 

3 this file, whether that's what occurred. What I'm 

4 asking is whether it's consistent with his 

5 experience and knowledge as a trained police 

6 officer, that intoxicated individuals may simply 

7 be drunk, wander around and could freeze. 

8 THE COMMISSIONER: Well I suppose his answer is yes. 

9 WITNESS: Yes. 

10 Q MR. STEVENSON: Now in; terms of how a report, such 

11 as that provided by Sergeant Jarvis, which we've 

12 just been looking at, the bottom words of which 

13 say, "concluded at this time," now that's a report 

14 filed by a sergeant in Morality. Where would that 

15 report go after it was filed? 

16 A I'm not sure I understand your question. 

17 Q Well when Sergeant Jarvis filed a report it said, 

18 "concluded at this time," does that report get 

19 reviewed by anyone superior to him? 

20 A Yes, we would forward this investigation report to 

21 the Morality office and the supervisor or staff 

22 sergeant in Morality would have to take into 

23 account the complete file and to whether or not he 

24 was going to conclude it at that time. 

Right. So then whose decision would it be as to 
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whether or not the file ought to be concluded at 
that time? 

A The staff sergeant in Morality. 

Q You fulfilled the staff sergeant's position in 
Major Crimes starting in January 7, '91, right? 

A Yes. 

Q Your role in looking at files coming back to you, 

such as this report from Sergeant Jarvis, would 
have been similar in Major Crimes, to decide 
whether or not the file ought to be closed or 
concluded? 

A Yes. 

Q In making that decision what is your understanding 
of what the staff sergeant should look at and 
consider? 

A He would look at the file in its entirety and 

decide whether or not it should be concluded or if 
there's any questions about it, it may be taken to 
a prosecutor to get an opinion as to whether or 
not there is sufficient for charges or if there 
should be other investigations that haven't been 
looked at. 

Q And if a decision is made to conclude the file and 
time, is that file always open to be brought back 
and reinvestigated should new information come 
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A Yes. 

Q There's evidence before this inquiry from 

Constable Louttit that he had a meeting with you 
on January 7, I believe it was, or thereabouts, in 
1991 concerning the file. I understand that you 
have no independent recollection of that meeting? 

A No, I haven't. 

Q And if it occurred on or about that time you would 
then have been the staff sergeant in charge of the 
Major Crimes Unit of the Saskatoon Police Service? 

A Yes. 

Q Constable Louttit's evidence is that he met with 
you for approximately five minutes and that you 
then put him on to Sergeant Jarvis with whom he 
met for 40 to 45 minutes? 

A That's quite possible. 

Q I take it that you have no recollection then of 
types of questions which were being asked by 
Constable Louttit in respect of this 
investigation? 

A No, I have not. 

Q According to Constable Louttit he made a note of a 
number of questions he had about the file and the 
investigation status and they related to a 
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question of a person going to the Correctional 
Centre, where was the ball cap, where was the 
shoe, the location of the body, among those 
questions. Having heard those, does that refresh 
your memory in any way about this meeting or 
concerns that were expressed? 

A No, it doesn't. 

Q I take it that — well, I take it you don't know 
whether at that time you would have had in front 
of you the occurrence reports, the investigation 
reports on file in relation to this matter when 
you talked to Constable Louttit? 

A I doubt that I would have. 

Q We talked about the staff sergeant looking at the 
file and making a judgment call on whether to 
conclude the file or not and having to look at the 
reports and documents which are on the file as 
being the basis upon which to exercise judgment 
and discretion, is that correct? 

A Yes, I would think that the staff sergeant in 
Morality would look at the complete file. 

Q Now if a peace officer learns information on files 
other than ones that have been assigned to him, is 
the peace officer to file a report in connection 
with that information? 
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A Yes, he could get the occurrence number and leave 
an investigation report relating to that 
occurrence. 

Q So if someone were to have received information 

that there was a story on the street that someone 
was involved in it, that the person had been seen 
on the north end or had been in the north end at a 
house party and got picked up or got into a car at 
the 7-Eleven, is that a — the kind of report that 
should be on this file? 

A I would think that it would relate to the 
occurrence, yes. 

Q Is that the kind of report that someone reviewing 
the file and making a decision on whether to go on 
or not go on might take into account? 

A I would think so. 

Q There's evidence before this Commission that in 

March 1991 the StarPhoenix ran a story about Neil 
Stonechild's death and questions being asked by 
the family concerning the investigation. Do you, 
as the staff sergeant in charge of Major Crimes, 
have any recollection of that matter or file 
coming back for review or consideration by Major 
Crimes at that time? 

A No, I have no recollection of the file coming back 
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to me for anything. 

Q Do you have any recollection of Dave Scott, who 

was then media relations person, coming to you to 
talk about the investigation or to review the file 
with you? 

A No. 

Q And I take it you have no recollection of being 
asked to conduct any further investigation as a 
result of that media exposure? 

A Not that I can recall. 

Q Now if you'd look at Exhibit P-61 again please? I 
want you to begin with the report of Sergeant 
Jarvis that we looked at earlier, November 30, 

2245 hours. And the report begins, "1550 hours 
this date I spoke to Shannon ..." Do you have 
that portion? 

A What was the first paragraph on that? 

Q "1550 hours this date I spoke to Shannon 

Nowaselski." It's just the report before the 

handwritten statement? 

A Okay. 

Q And we see on that it's a three-page report — 

four-page report by Sergeant Jarvis respecting his 
activities for the day. And attached thereto or 
next in line we'll come to statements and the 
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first one is the statement of Roy, Jason Edward. 

Do you see that handwritten statement? 

A Yes. 

Q I want to talk a bit about taking statements. If 
you were investigating a file with a sudden death 
of the nature we're talking about here, the body 
found in the North Industrial area, frozen, report 
no evidence of foul play, assigned to Morality as 
a sudden death, what steps should the investigator 
be taking in terms of investigation, what 
inquiries ought to be made? 

A Well he certainly would track down any persons 

that were with the deceased and obtain statements 
from them as to what they can recall in the time 
period relating to it. 

Q And why are you attempting to do that, what's the 
purpose of that investigation? 

A To find out what the circumstances were, the 
condition of the person, whatever -- whatever 
information they can get relating to that person. 

Q And are you looking to see when the person may 
have last been seen alive and by whom? Is that 
one of the things you're trying to find out? 

A Well certainly that or if he was in the company of 
other people, were they drinking, were they taking 
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drugs, what were they doing, where were they, what 
vehicles were available, whatever you can think 
of. 

Q Now in terms of taking statements from witnesses 
who in this circumstance you might be trying to 
find out about, in your experience is a pure 
version statement a good approach to take in that 
circumstance? 

A Not relating to this occurrence, I would say yes, 
get whatever information that you can and 
statements from all the people involved and see 
how they match up. You may have to go around 
again. 

Q And pure version statement, as I understand, is to 
have the person write out their own story, tell 
it, and then fill in any questions you have. 

A That's preferable, yes. 

Q Yeah. So if you had, as an investigator, received 
information that the deceased had been perhaps 
with an individual most of the day when he was 
apparently last seen, that's a person you'd want 
to get a statement from? 

A I would think so. 

Q And if there had been a report, a complaint of 
this person having been in an apartment in a 
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drunken state and to be removed, would you 
endeavour to get a statement from the person who'd 
phoned in the complaint? 

A Yes. 

Q Mr. Bolton, in your experience as a police 
officer, given the numbers of files and the 
investigations you have to conduct, are there 
times when you have to make decisions that, I'm 
not going any place else, nothing appears to be 
happening on the file. I'll concluded it at this 
time, and you have to make that recommendation? 

A Yes. 

Q And I suspect that if 10 or 13 years later someone 

went back to examine your actions some people 
might say, well maybe you should have done this or 
maybe you should have done that. Think they might 
find that in your files? 

A It's quite possible they may not have to wait 13 

years. 

MR. STEVENSON: Okay. Those are my questions I 

have. Thank you. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Other questions? 

MR. WORME, examining: 


25 


Q 


Mr. Bolton, my name is Donald Worme, I represent 
the Stonechild family. We certainly appreciate 
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your attendance out here. We understand you came 
from Burnaby, British Columbia where you reside? 

A No. 

Q Chilliwack? 

A No, Canwood, Saskatchewan. 

Q Oh. We were told that you were in Burnaby, or 
something like that. Maybe that was — 

A No, that's Sergeant Jarvis. 

Q I see. You have -- from my calculations, have 

served this city, this community for some 31 years 
in a capacity as a police officer? 

A Yes. 

Q And in that time you've, I think, amassed what I 

— everybody can agree is considerable experience, 
and you've told us something about some of that 
already, in terms of your examination-in-chief, 
your evidence-in-chief, as well as your responses 
to my learned friend, Mr. Stevenson's questions. 

So in that respect, a lot of the questions that I 
had you have already quite satisfactorily answered 
them. 

The time that you had spent as a 
reader I'm particular interested in that, because 
as I understand it, the job simply is — don't 
want to over-simplify it, and if I do so, I need 
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you to correct me. But it was to review the 
investigative reports that come in or the 
occurrence reports that come in and then to assign 
them to a particular unit, whether it is Major 
Crime, whether it is Morality, or some of the 
other units that were more specialized, as you've 
already told us something about? 

Yes, it was a job where you directed the reports 
to the proper sections. 

I gather that that direction would be really only 
on the basis of the language that is employed in 
those particular reports, and that is to say if 
something was described in -- I'm not sure how to 
put it, in a more vigorous way that you might be 
inclined to look at it with perhaps greater 
concern, so as that might affect your judgment as 
to whether it went to Morality or to Major Crimes? 
No. I think maybe you're under a little bit of a 
misapprehension. The occurrence — 

Okay. Help me out. 

The occurrence reports were the ones that were 
dealt with in more depth than an investigation 
report. If you left an investigation report 
relating to a file that had been assigned to you, 
as a reader I would probably just turn around and 
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give that report back to you. I wouldn't read it 
in any great depth because of the volumes of 
reports that I'd have to go through every day. 

Q I see. So let's just take a look at P-61 then in 
front of you and maybe that would help in terms of 
identifying what your task would have been on a 
particular occasion. The first item in that 
document is in the occurrence report of Constable 
Lagimodiere? 

A Yes. 

Q Right. So that — this would come across your 

desk, and I'm not saying that this particular one 
did. It looked like it came across Johnson's 
desk. But what would happen with that report say 
this particular report came across your desk? And 
I'm not asking you to read it just at the moment. 

A Well at the bottom of this report on the first 

page is my initials and badge number, the 29th of 
November, 1990, 2100 hours. And I would have 
scanned this report as Lagimodiere attending a 
sudden death, and the body of the report, what he 
did there, and it would appear to me that it would 
— should be a Morality file and I would forward 
it to Morality. 

Q All right. And if we look at the next report. 
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what I have is an investigative report that would 
appear to be submitted by Sergeant Morton, it's a 
three-page document? 

Yeah, Morton was the Identification officer. 

So these kinds of things would come across your 
desk as a reader as well? 

Yes. 

And you would do what with something like this 
then? 

Forward it to Morality. 

All right. And a copy of that would be forwarded 
to Ident, as per the suggestion right at the end 
of that report, sir, on page 3? 

Yeah, copy forwarded to Ident. 

So then we have the report of Sergeant Jarvis that 
is dated 1990-11-29? 

Yes. 

2400 hours? And that one we know has gone off to 
Morality because it's written, "Morality," right 
at the bottom of that? 

Yes. 

Just in looking at that particular report, sir, if 
we can look at -- I just want to make sure that 
this is the right one. But it's pretty clear from 
looking at this that obviously the matter is not 
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being concluded? We know that for certain, and 
that this is an ongoing investigation at that 
point? 

It would appear that way, yes. 

And on page 3 of that report there's certainly the 
comments at the very top paragraph that further 
follow-up is required by day shift? 

Yes. 

I think we already have information from others 
that there was nobody on day shift that could 
assume carriage of that particular file and as 
such it wound up back in Sergeant Jarvis's hands? 

I have no knowledge of that. 

And then if we go on, there's a one-page report of 
Constable Middleton. And then just beyond that we 
have the report that Mr. Stevenson had referred 
you to, and that is again a report of Sergeant 
Jarvis dated 1990, 11th month, 30th day; correct? 
Yes. It's the one that starts out, "At 1550 hours 
this date"? 

Yes, sir, that's the right one. And if we go to 
page 3, and I think your attention has already 
been drawn to this, that at the end of that report 
more investigation is required. But if you go up 
two paragraphs, it's the one right after the space 
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that says, "At this time there's no evidence to 
support foul play, but the information about Ps 
cannot be ruled out. A clearer picture will show 
following the autopsy and its findings." And then 
it goes on to say, "It is possible that the 
deceased was, in fact, going to turn himself, as 
indicated by witnesses, and was possibly heading 
for the Correctional Centre on 60th Street to do 
so. " 

Right? 

So that would seem like this investigation is 
actually look like it might turn something up, or 
at least there were some leads there that needed 
to be followed up and hence the comment, "Further 
investigation required." 

It would seem that there was going to be more 
investigation done, yes. 

Sure. And if we go to page 4 right on the next 
page, on the very last paragraph, it's suggested 
that — and I quote, "It is suggested that with 
the possibility of foul play that this file be 
turned over to Major Crimes for immediate follow¬ 
up." And I think you've already told us something 
about that, that that wouldn't always be the case, 
that as a reader you would send it back to 
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Morality in order to ensure that as much of the 
investigation is done as possible so that if it 
goes to Major Crimes, that they're not going to be 
doing some of this particular activity. Is that 
what I understand you? 

A 1 would think that the Morality staff sergeant 
would review the entire file. And in light of 
that last paragraph he may well have a meeting 
with the inspector in charge of plainclothes and 
the Major Crimes staff sergeant. 

Q All right. And then we know from the report that 
Sergeant Jarvis is on weekly leave for the next 
four days. It says so right on his report there, 
at the end of the top paragraph? 

A Yeah. 

Q Do you see that? 

A Yes. 

Q And then if we go over to his next report, which 

is dated December the 5th -- and this is nearer to 
the back, sir. 

A Yes. 

Q It would appear that he would have — if he was 

gone on leave for the next four days he would have 
came back, I'm assuming, on December the 4th? 

A Okay. 
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Q And then he would have produced this report as of 
December the 5th. And at that point in time, as 
you've already pointed out that the file was 
concluded, and that's what is indicated at the end 
of that report? 

A Yes, on the second page of it, the last line, it 
says, "Concluded at this time." 

Q Sure. And I guess I'm just wondering if today, in 
looking at that, having just four days previous — 
and we know that he wouldn't have done any 
investigation on his days off, that -- he says 
more investigation is need, perhaps it should even 
go over to Major Crime. He comes back what would 
appear for one day and at the end of that day 
files a report saying looks like everything is 
fine, the file is closed. It's just a little 
strange, do you agree with that? 

A Well I would think that the Morality staff 

sergeant would have done something with it, yes. 

As a reader I wouldn't. 

Q No, and fair enough, sir. I'm not suggesting that 
you had a role or responsibility there, simply 
that it would seem that Sergeant Jarvis, at least, 
indicated on the 30th of November further 
investigation was required and five days later it 
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seems maybe no more investigation is required and 
the file is indeed concluded. It's just a little 
odd, I'm suggesting? 

It would appear that way. 

Right. Now if we look at Sergeant Jarvis's report 
of that particular date — and I want to draw your 
attention — that is of December the 5th. And if 
I can draw your attention to page 2, if we can go 
to the end of the first paragraph at the — about 
the middle of the page, "Adolph," and I believe 
that that is Doctor Adolph, "confirmed that there 
was no signs of trauma to the deceased and that no 
foul play was evident." I think that was just 
referred to you by my learned friend, Mr. 
Stevenson? 

Yes. 

Do you see where I'm referring to? 

Yes. 

I guess it would — it may surprise you to know, 
Mr. Bolton, that, in fact. Doctor Adolph did not 
rule out foul play? He was here testifying. 

I have no knowledge of that. 

And that, indeed, he said that he never said there 
was no trauma to the body, but simply that there 
was no trauma sufficient to cause death? 
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I don't know. I'm not that familiar with the 
file. 

Okay. Now — and I know you didn't read this 
particular report of Sergeant Jarvis of the 5th of 
December, but would you agree with me, sir, that 
by putting that kind of language in there, perhaps 
misunderstanding or, indeed, misstating Doctor 
Adolph might lead a reader to think that this is 
something that it — other than it might otherwise 
be? 

I don't think the reader would read it to that 
depth. 

You had made some comments with respect to 
investigation techniques. I think Mr. Stevenson 
again had asked you what sort of things would 
raise questions and I think quite appropriately 
you pointed out that the location that this boy 
was found in, that would certainly raise some 
questions? 

Not the location itself, but I would certainly do 
some investigating on the surroundings. 

Right. And the missing shoe. I think you told us 
that you would certainly engage in a thorough 
search of the area, a block or so on either side, 
and you would engage in maybe a canine search of 
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the area? And we know that those things have been 
done. Aside from that do you think maybe walking 
around the area? Is that what you mean in terms 
of a thorough search? 

A Yes. 

Q All right. What about an aerial search, do think 

that's something that might prove useful? 

A I doubt that. 

Q All right. What examining the other shoe? We 

knew that this individual had one shoe on. You 
might want to examine that? 

A I think I would mention that to Ident, if they 
hadn't already looked at it. 

Q Okay. And you would want to examine the sock, 
that is the sock underneath the shoe? 

A That would probably be done by Ident. as well. 

Q All right. You might even want to examine the 

worn sock, you know, maybe to determine, for 
example, how far this individual might have walked 
in order to produce the kind of wear that was 
apparent? 

A Whatever you can think of, yes. 

Q Yes. All right. And I know that you indicated 

that Identification can do that, but can also the 
investigator simply instigate those kinds of 
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examinations be done? 

A Oh, certainly. The investigators that I had in 
Major Crime, one of the first things I told them 
when they go to a scene is to put their hands in 
their pockets and stand there for about five or 
ten minutes just looking the whole area over. 

Q Very good point. And indeed the — you might 

instruct — that is as an investigator you might 
instruct an analysis of clothing, because I think 
we're all pretty much aware that there might be 
bodily substances or fluids — 

A Oh, certainly. 

Q — or blood that might not be readily visible to 
the naked eye? 

A Certainly. 

Q Maybe examine the scene, the area that you've 

suggested? People ought to just sit there for a 
minute, take a good look around, maybe examine the 
area for blood, that sort of thing? 

A Oh, yeah. And it's not unusual for the 

investigator to make suggestions to the Ident. 
officers as to what they may want done 

Q Sure. All right. You've indicated that a blood 

alcohol content of .15 for a young person, he 

would be fairly intoxicated? 
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A I would think so. 

Q And I think you might also agree that that would 
— or may depend on the experience, that is, the 
experience in drinking or the consumption of 
alcohol of that particular individual? 

A Yes. 

Q All right. And their ability, for example, to be 
ambulatory, to walk, to handle their liquor, I 
suppose, to use a layman's term. 

A Yes. 

Q It would depend upon their experience. 

A Yes. 

Q Sure. I think the suggestion was is that 

sometimes information is provided simply to stir 
up trouble, and I think we have seen that. Again, 
if I can draw your attention to P-61, and right in 
the middle of the page number 2 of Sergeant 
Jarvis's December the 5 th , 1990 report, it would 
appear to me, at least, that the Crime Stoppers 
tip that evidently was received was dismissed by 
Sergeant Jarvis at that point? 

A I haven't quite located that. 

Q Oh, certainly. Let me hold on for you there. 

A Just a moment now. 

Q If you go in two pages from the back, sir. The 
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paragraph right at the middle of the page. 

"Several Crime Stoppers tips"? 

Yeah, that's right. It would appear that that 
Crime Stoppers tip was essentially dismissed by 
Sergeant Jarvis, given that particular comment, is 
that fair? 

That would be a decision that he makes based on 
his knowledge of the persons involved. I, myself, 
am not that familiar with them, so I don't know. 
Sure. And that's — and that's fair enough. Sir, 
I gather that — you know, and I know that you 
weren't there, but basically he dismisses it, this 
is information, it's meant — and he offers the 
opinion, it's meant only to stir up trouble? 

It's quite possible. 

Yeah. But you would agree with me that that would 
at least — or should at least be investigated, 
whether or not it was true or not? 

Sorry, I can't answer that because I'm not aware 
of the information that Sergeant Jarvis may have 
had at that time. 

All right. Well, let me turn your attention to 
just the previous page, if I may, sir, right at 
the bottom of the page where it indicates 1400 
hours. And as I read that, sir, it would appear 
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to me that at 1400 hours Sergeant Jarvis attended 
at that address there at 104 - 208 Sask Crescent 
East, re: G P, however no one was around. So I'm 
assuming, and, again, it's only an assumption, 
that that is the extent of the investigation 
insofar as Mr. P. 

I don't know. I can't make a judgment on that 
because — 

All right. 

-- I'm not sure that this is a complete file and 
he may have left it in other investigation 
reports. I don't know. 

Well, I'm -- I'm just going by the — 

At this point, yes, he attended at that address 
and no one was around. 

And that was the -- 

I don't know whether he followed that up or not. 
Sure. And that was the same report because right 
on the next page he says look, there's nothing to 
this information, it's just meant to stir up 
trouble, and right at the bottom of that next page 
he says the file is concluded. 

It would appear that way, yes. 

All right. I think you agreed with my learned 
friend, Mr. Stevenson, that it's possible for 
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intoxicated people simply to wander around in 
inclement weather and freeze to death? 

A Yes. 

Q And if I suggested to you, sir, that it was more 

likely that given the remote location at the north 
end of the city, that this was a young person with 
no apparent means of arriving at that location, 
that is to say, there was no cabs around, no 
bicycle around, there was no records of any cabs 
having gone out in that area to drop anybody off, 
no apparent means of him getting there, in fact 
there was no immediate residences nearby, that he 
has one shoe on. I mean it's probably more likely 
that he was dropped off. 

A I don't know. 

Q And if there was evidence or information that such 
individual was in the company of police, you would 
agree with me, sir, that that is something that 
ought to be recorded somewhere — 

A I — 

Q — on a file perhaps? 

A I would think so. 

Q And certainly, perhaps more importantly, that 

that's the kind of information that ought to be 
investigated? 
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A I would think so. 

Q Yeah. Perhaps even maybe you request an 

investigative report from such officers as you 
became aware of who they were? 

A I would think so. 

Q That would seem to make sense though, wouldn't it? 

A Yeah. 

Q And just so as I understand, in looking at the 
last page of Sergeant Jarvis's December the 5 th , 
1990 report, it ends with the fact that this is 
concluded at this time. I think, and you've 
fairly pointed out, that it probably would have 
been reviewed by a staff sergeant or a supervisor 
of Morality? 

A I would think it would have to be, yes. 

Q But there's — is there anything, sir, or was 

there any process for that to happen as a — as a 
systematic kind of a thing, and that is that when 
files were concluded, particularly ones where 
there remained some issue, or even if there didn't 
remain any issue in order to close a file? 

A Well, I can't say how it was done in Morality at 
that time. I don't know. Certainly in Major 
Crime if I had a report like that asking to be 
concluded, I would look at the whole file and I 
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may well conclude it, but I may mark it to be 
reopened if any information came, and certainly 
any file would be reopened anyway if any further 
information came forward. 

Q All right. Sure. And if there was — and if 

there was something on that file, and again this 
is the hypothetical file that you might take a 
look at as the supervisor of Morality, okay, that 
you might — if there was a report on the file 
that said someone was — that it bore the same 
occurrence number as the file, there was another 
report on there that said someone was charged, 
tried and acquitted, the likelihood is probably 
remote or maybe even nonexistent that that would 
be reopened? You'd agree with that? 

A I would think it would be very remote. 

Q Sure. And once the exhibits are destroyed in a 
file, while it may well be open for further 
investigation, you would agree with me that it 
would be most difficult, at the very best, to 
proceed with an investigation? 

A Yes, it would. 

Q And once the file is destroyed, virtually 

impossible to review the investigation, you'd 
agree with that? 
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A Yes. 


2 

MR. 

WORME: 

All right. Thank you, Officer. 

3 


Thank you. 


4 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 

Are there other questions? I think 

5 


I need to ask. 

you'd be more than a moment or two. 

6 


I expect. 


7 

MS . 

KNOX: 

I Will,. 

8 

MR. 

COMMISSIONER: 

So I think we might as well take 

9 


a break now th 

en. 

10 

MR. 

HESJE: 

Mr. Commissioner, before we 

11 


adjourn, I do 

have one other witness here under 

12 


subpoena and i 

t's apparent we will not get to. I 

13 


wonder if we could, as was the case with the 

14 


previous witness, if we could have them released 

15 


over from the 

subpoena until Tuesday now. 

16 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 

Yes, of course. Who is the 

17 


other witness? 


18 

MR. 

HESJE: 

It's Bud Johnson. 

19 

MS . 

KNOX: 

I'd indicate I don't expect to be 

20 


more than five 

or ten minutes after the break. 

21 

MR. 

HESJE: 

But we have another witness 

22 


beforehand. 


23 

MS . 

KNOX: 

Oh, okay. 

24 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 

So when do you want Mr. Johnson to 

25 


return then? 
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MR. HESJE: Tuesday, 9:30. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Very well.. Where is Mr. Johnson? 

Is this Mr. Johnson? 

MR. HESJE: At the back of the room. Mr. 

Johnson, will you stand? And it's at the Radisson 
Tuesday at 9:30. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Sorry for the inconvenience, Mr. 

Johnson. If you'll return then, please. Very 
well. Well, we'll take a short break. 

(PROCEEDINGS ADJOURNED AT 3:27 P.M. & RECONVENED AT 3:46 

P .M. ) 

MS. KNOX, examining: 

Q Thank you. Mr. Bolton, as we introduced ourselves 
on the break, you know that my name is Catherine 
Knox and I work with Si Halyk and, of course, you 
know he appears at the Inquiry as counsel for the 
Federation of Saskatchewan Indian Nations? 

A Yes, I see that. 

Q Yes. And I have just a few questions for you, if 
I may. And first I want to just go back to the 
information you gave to Commission counsel with 
respect to your notebooks. You indicated that 
your notebooks for the period of time that's in 
issue here are no longer in the custody of the 
Saskatoon Police Service? 
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I understand that they were destroyed, yes. 

And I gather from that evidence that when you 
retired you left your notebooks with the Police 
Service? 

Yes. 

And what was your understanding when you left the 
notebooks with the service as to what custody or 
care would be taken of them? 

Well, I understood that they would keep them, 
period. If I wanted them they would be available 
or whatever. Certainly that according to the 
Department policy, I thought they were kept for at 
least seven years. 

Okay. And were you given any explanation for why 
your notebooks, I gather from some documentation 
that we have, your notebooks preceding March 4 th , 
'92 were, in fact, destroyed? 

Yes. I spoke with Sergeant Penny approximately a 
month ago about getting my notebooks and he said 
that they had been destroyed. 

Okay. But did he give you any explanation for 
why? We heard yesterday from Sergeant — or Staff 
Sergeant Brooks that his notebooks that precede 
that time are still there. Was there any reason 
why yours would have been destroyed up to 1992 
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that you're aware of? 

A Just that they needed the space. 

Q Okay. 

A The physical space in the building, as I 

understand it. 

Q Okay. So nothing peculiar to your files, just a 
clearing out — 

A Yes. 

Q — of space. Okay. Now, sir, you've also 

testified, and Mr. Worme referred to your many 
years of experience and service with the Saskatoon 
Police Service, and at this time I have to ask you 
whether you have any knowledge, personally or 
through information that you've received, of any 
persons being detained by the Saskatoon Police 
Service or in the custody of the service who were 
taken to locations other than a recognized police 
detention facility and released? 

MR. PLAXTON: Mr. Commissioner, if I may speak at 

this time. You have ruled on this issue and what 
I am asking is if the witness could be advised and 
counsel be reminded of your ruling which, as I 
recall, is all anyone is expected to do is give a 
general notion as to what may or may not have 
occurred without identifying parties or something 
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similar. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Not naming names, yes. 

MR. PLAXTON: Okay. Thank you, sir. 

Q MS. KNOX: Do you have any knowledge of any 

member of the Saskatoon Police Service, either 
personal knowledge or by information received, of 
any police officer dropping off a person that they 
had taken into custody or detained at a location 
other than a detention facility? 

A Yes. 

Q And could you give us a general summary of the 

circumstances that you know of and the time frame 
wherein this type of incident happened? 

A It would be very general. It was approximately 35 
years ago and I took a person out 11 th Street. 

Q Were you working as a member of the Police Service 
on duty at the time? 

A Yes. 

Q Okay. And, sir, what happened after you took this 
person out 11 th Street? Was the — 

A I finished the shift and got called into the 

office in the morning. Like, this happened in the 
evening. The person that I had dropped off had 
made it to the station before I did. 

Q So I take it it became known to the supervising 
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authorities within the Saskatoon Police Service 
that you had dropped a person off. I don't know 
Saskatoon well, but at that time would that have 
been considered outside the city or on the — 

A I can't recall whether that would be outside or 
not. 

Q But it certainly would have been a distance that 
would have required some effort for them to get 
back? 

A Yes. 

Q Okay. And, sir, what happened to you as a result 
of that? 

A I was disciplined by the Department. 

Q Sir, was there a policy in the Saskatoon Police 

Service back then or subsequently with respect to 
the obligation or duty of officers who took 
custody or detained suspects as part of their 
police work? 

A I don't recall. 

Q Do you recall whether there was any policy put in 
place after the management officials were made 
aware of your, and I'm going to use the term 
"misconduct", given that you said you were 
disciplined for it, but your act of misconduct in 
this regard? 
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I don't recall whether anything changed. 

Other than your own personal incident that you've 
acknowledged, where you dropped somebody off and 
were disciplined, do you have any knowledge of any 
other member of the Saskatoon Police Service 
engaging in such activity with suspects during 
your career there? 

Not that I'm aware of. 

And I take it when we say that — when you say 
that, we're all acknowledging other than the 
incident involving Constables Munson and Hatchen 
in more recent time, which is fairly well known? 

I believe that was after I retired as well. 

So that — 

I'm not sure of the time — the time period on 
that. 

And not during your career then would you have 
knowledge? 

Not that I'm aware of. 

Now, sir, you've indicated today that you don't 
have any independent memory of the Neil Stonechild 
matter. Your signature or your initials appear on 
some reports indicating that you read them. 

That I was the reader and read them, yes. 

Okay. Other than the information that you related 
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to us today, do you have any knowledge or any 
information with respect to the circumstances 
surrounding the investigation of Mr. Stonechild's 
death and of any subsequent follow-up? 

A No, I have not. 

Q Sir, in the incident that you were involved in for 
which you received discipline, could you indicate 
for the record whether the person that you dropped 
off was a person of First Nations ancestry? 

A He was not. 

Q And could you perhaps just indicate to us what the 
rationale was, if you recall it, for the actions 
that you took that you were subsequently 
disciplined for? 

MR. PLAXTON: Mr. Commissioner, with respect, I 

think this witness has gone much further than he 
was obliged to already without going further down 
this road. 

THE COMMISSIONER: I'd like the answer. 

THE WITNESS: Could you repeat the question, 

please? 

MS. KNOX: My question was — 

THE COMMISSIONER: Why did you do it? 

Q MS. KNOX: Yes, why? 

A I've thought about that for a long time. I don't 
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know. It seemed like a good idea at the time. 

Q Good idea in what context, sir? 

A What I can recall of the incident, the person was 
dealt with several times during my shift in which 
he was making a nuisance of himself at a hospital, 
as a matter of fact, and he was requesting a ride 
home. The hospital, of course, would not pursue 
any charges for his actions and it was a case of 
him requesting a ride home every night. 

Q So as a result of his requesting a ride home from 
the hospital and your being repeatedly called to 
the hospital, is that what you're saying? 

A Yes. 

Q You dealt with him in the manner that you did? 

A Yes. 

Q And, sir, can you just indicate for the record 

what was the discipline that you received as a 
result of that? 

THE COMMISSIONER: I don't think I need to know that. 

MS. KNOX: Okay. Thank you. X have no 

further questions. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Any other questions? I have some 

questions. 

MR. HESJE: I do as well. I don't know if you 

want me to go first. 
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THE COMMISSIONER: Go ahead. 

MR. HESJE, re-examining: 

Q Mr. Bolton, first of all dealing with the 

incident, I'm not going to ask you what discipline 
was obtained, but would the fact that you had been 
disciplined been well-known within the police 
department at that time? 

A Yes. 

Q And would the reason for the discipline have been 
well-known within the police department at that 
time? 

A I'm sure it was. 

Q And that was, you indicated, approximately 35 

years ago. 

A Yes. 

Q The other question I have is with respect to — 
you've testified, I think the question from Mr. 
Stevenson, that the question was what would you 
expect would happen with a file where it said to 
be concluded, and you said well, it would be 
directed to the staff sergeant in charge of 
Morality, I believe. Is that correct? 

A Yes. He would be the supervisor that would see 
that investigation report suggesting that it be 
concluded, and I would think that he would be 
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aware of the file or would read the complete file 
to decide whether or not that's, in fact, what 
should happen. 

Q The problem I'm having is that it's not obvious to 
me who was in charge of Morality at that time. I 
think I'd asked you the question and you'd 
indicated you weren't sure? 

A I don't know who was. 

Q I have a photocopy of Sergeant Jarvis's notebook 

from the time, and I want to refer you to -- first 
of all, are you familiar with a habit that some — 
I've seen it in a number of notebooks now of 
filling in at the beginning of the shift who the 
superior officers were? 

A Yes. 

Q Now on — well. I'll start with November 28 th , 
it's shown working days, the staff sergeant is 
shown as Johnson, and that would be Bud Johnson? 

A I would think so. 

Q Okay. November 2 9 th , again it shows Staff 
Sergeant Johnson. 

A Yes. 

Q December 5 th it shows Staff Sergeant Bolton. 

A Yes. 

Q I'll stop with December 5 th . Again, he's working 


25 
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days that day. Why would you be shown as his 
staff sergeant on December 5 th ? 

I don't know. It shows that he was working 
Morality, then he's got me as a staff sergeant. 

He doesn't have a — he's got a space for 
inspector, his card, his radio and so forth. 
Possibly because I was the staff sergeant in 
uniform on that shift of his. 

And that's a different function than staff — oh, 
okay, I'm — 

That was not the Morality staff sergeant. 

Yeah, and this — this is before you became a 
staff sergeant in charge of Morality. 

I never was in charge of Morality. 

I'm sorry. 

Major Crime. 

That's also before you became a staff sergeant in 
charge of Major Crime? That was in January, I 
believe. 

Yes. 

You know, just to carry on, on December 6 th he 
shows staff sergeant again, he shows Bolton and 
then dash Harvey. Do you know who Harvey was at 
that time? 

Harvey was a staff sergeant that may have been the 
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staff sergeant in Morality at that time. I don't 
know. He was in charge of Morality at one point 
prior to my retirement. 

Q All right. So, again, it's possible that you were 
Patrol staff sergeant? 

A I would think staff sergeant in uniform as a 
reader. 

Q I'm sorry. The reader was considered a uniform 
position? 

A Yes. 

MR. HESJE: Okay. I'm sorry, that doesn't shed 

any light then, it likely causes further confusion 
as to who his supervisor was at that time. 

A No, I don't know. 

MR. HESJE: Thank you. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Mr. Bolton, I need to get your 

assistance here in just explaining for me more 
clearly the sequence of events that happened 
following Sergeant Jarvis providing his 
recommendation that this matter go to Major 
Crimes. You know what I'm referring to? 

THE WITNESS: I believe so, yes. 

THE COMMISSIONER; Right. It seems to me, with 

respect, that that indicated quite clearly that 
Jarvis had some serious concerns about the 
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circumstances surrounding Mr. Stonechild's death. 

THE WITNESS: I would get that impression from 

his report, yes. 

THE COMMISSIONER: A fair statement? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Because he wouldn't routinely ship 

everything over to Major Crimes from Morality. He 
would only do that if he thought the circumstances 
were sufficiently important, serious, worrisome, 
that he should do that. 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

THE COMMISSIONER: All right. Then he goes off for 

four days. When he gets back nothing has 
happened. Now, let me qualify that. You 
mentioned that if some action had been taken as a 
result of his referral, there would have been a 
meeting between Morality and the Major Crimes 
people, and you named the persons, and that would 
have triggered an investigation report, correct? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

THE COMMISSIONER: He gets back after four days, the 

file is sitting there with no further 
documentation on it, if I may put it that way, no 
action taken, and there's no investigation report. 

THE WITNESS: That's right. 
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THE COMMISSIONER: Now -- and this is a question, not 

a statement. Would not a prudent police officer, 
seeing that no further document appeared on the 
file and that there was no investigation report, 
then say to himself or herself, "Why hasn't some 
action been taken about my referral and my 
concerns about this file?" 

THE WITNESS: I would think that Jarvis on his 

return to duty from his days off, if he saw this 
file still in the state that he left it, would 
have certainly made some comments to his 
supervisor as to why something hadn't been done 
with that file. 

THE COMMISSIONER: And wouldn't he be looking for an 

investigation report to see what action is going 
to be taken? 

THE WITNESS: I would think so, yes. 

THE COMMISSIONER: And a prudent police officer would 

look for the investigation report, I assume, to 
see that it had passed safely to the hands of 
Major Crimes. 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Fair comment? All right. The 

other thing I don't understand is that when Jarvis 
concluded his last report and said that the matter 
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was concluded, you know the document I'm referring 
to, you mentioned, I understood, that the staff 
sergeant of the day would then have the obligation 
to read that report and he would also have in hand 
the other documents in the file, correct? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

THE COMMISSIONER: My question is why would the staff 

sergeant in those circumstances accept Jarvis's 
statement that the matter was concluded when there 
had never been any referral to Major Crimes and 
never been any investigation report? 

THE WITNESS: I can't answer that, and that would 

be the staff sergeant in Morality. That's what I 
would think that he would do is review that entire 
file. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Wouldn't he as a prudent 

and meticulous police officer have brought that to 

somebody's attention, that these questions were 
unanswered and the referral was unanswered? 

THE WITNESS: I would think so. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Right. One other matter, and then 

I promise I'll let you go. You mentioned, and 
helpfully I thought, that at the scene of the 
death of Mr. Stonechild, you likely would have 
been disposed to have a somewhat wider search, if 
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I understood you correctly? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Well,- let me focus this to get your 

help on this. You may or may not have heard the 
evidence, but the evidence is that the trail of 
footsteps in the snow led from I think 57 th Street 
into the field and ultimately Mr. Stonechild was 
found in that field and he was dead. But given 
your comment about that, would it have been 
prudent for the persons carrying out the 
investigation of the area, and given also the 
missing clothing, hat and shoe, to have looked on 
57 th Street and across 57 th Street and in that 
general area, perhaps for a hundred yards or so 
around there, to see if they could find evidence 
as to whether he had come from some other origin 
or whether they could find his clothing in that 
area? 

THE WITNESS: I would think that the investigator 

would have spent some time looking along the area 
that his footsteps indicate, and how far along 
that he would go is up to him. As long as he 
could see footsteps I think he would keep going. 

THE COMMISSIONER: And wouldn't he trace it back, Mr. 

Bolton? The footsteps start at 57 th Street we'll 
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1 assume for the moment, wouldn't he trace back and 

2 then start looking beyond the commencement of the 

3 footsteps for some indication of footsteps or some 

4 sort of indication that this deceased person might 

5 have been in the area? 

6 THE WITNESS: Yes, and I would think that the 

7 canine unit would have been called out to assist 

8 in that search. 

9 THE COMMISSIONER: Yes. I don't recall any 


10 



indication 

that the Canine Unit searched in 

that 

11 



area, but 

I may be mistaken. Those are my 


12 



questions. 

thank you very much, and you are 


13 



excused. 



14 

MR. 

HESJE: 


Mr. Commissioner, I expect you're 

15 



aware of the requirement we have to adjourn 

at 

16 



4:30 today 

I'm certainly prepared to start 

the 

17 



next witness. 


18 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 

I think what we should do, Mr 


19 



Hesje, is 

just stay here until five o'clock. 

I'm 

20 



just being 

facetious, of course. We could 


21 



barricade 

the door, perhaps or — 


22 

MR. 

HESJE: 


I'm sure our director 


23 



back here 

just about had a heart attack. 


24 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: 

How long do you expect the witness 


25 


might take? 
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1 MR. HESJE: 

2 with him. 

3 THE COMMISSIONER: 

4 MR. HESJE: 

5 THE COMMISSIONER: 

6 begin. 

7 MR. HESJE: 


Oh, I don't think we'll get done 

Do you — 

I will get done with him. 

Well, then I think you should 

Yeah. The next witness is Glen 


8 Winslow. 

9 GLEN WINSLOW, sworn, testifies: 

10 MR. HESJE, examination-in-chief: 

11 Q Mr. Winslow, the Rules of Practice and Procedure 

12 established for this Inquiry provide that all 

13 witnesses must be advised they have the protection 

14 of section 37 of the Saskatchewan Evidence Act and 

15 section 5 of the Canada Evidence Act. These 

16 statutory provisions state that testimony that may 

17 tend to criminate you, tend to establish liability 

18 to a civil proceeding, and which testimony you 

19 would not be compelled to provide at common law, 

20 shall not be used or admissible in evidence 

21 against you in a criminal trial or other criminal 

22 proceedings against you, other than the 

23 prosecution for perjury in the giving of evidence 

24 or for the giving of contradictory evidence, and 


25 


shall not be used or receivable in evidence 
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against you in any other civil proceeding or any 
other proceeding under an act of the Legislature 
of Saskatchewan. You are hereby advised that such 
protection shall apply without you expressly 
invoking of such protection. 

Mr. Winslow, you're a former member 
of the Saskatoon Police Service? 

A Yes. 

Q It's my understanding you retired recently, in 
June of 2003? 

A Yes. 

Q And when did you first join the Saskatoon Police 
Service? 

A December 1 st of 1968. 

Q Which gives you some 34 plus years of service? 

A Yes. 

Q Again, it's my understanding that over those years 
you were in Uniform, Patrol, Traffic and in latter 
years as a patrol sergeant? 

A Yes. 

Q Also served for nine years in plainclothes detail? 

A Yes. 

Q Included in that was general investigations, auto 

theft, arson and commercial crime arson. 


25 


Yes . 
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Okay. Now, I want to take you back to November of 
1990 — or 1990, at least. Do you recall what 
your responsibilities were at that time? 

I was an area supervisor in uniform at that time. 
And you have provided, I believe, to the RCMP a 
copy of your notes from November 24 th , 1990? 

Yes . 

Do your notes — your notebook, entries in your 
notebook, indicate that on November 24 th , 1990 you 
were — worked the shift starting at 1900 or 7:00 
p .m. ? 

Yes. 

And at that time that was a 12-hour shift? 

Yes. 

You would have worked from 7:00 p.m. to 7:00 a.m.? 
Yes . 

And you were assigned to area C. 

Yes. 

It's my understanding that area C is largely the 
west side of Saskatoon? 

No, area C was the north end. 

Okay. Do you recall the boundaries of area C? 

No, but it was basically divided, that is, the 
city was divided into three areas. The east side 
was area A, the west side was area B and the north 
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end was area C, and the boundaries might have been 
33 rd . 

Q This — and I don't want to put you on the spot, 
this is a report of the Saskatoon Police Service 
from — the annual report of 1990, which has a 
police district map, including — confirming what 
you've said, that there are three separate 
districts, A being the east side, B — it's a 
little hard to tell on this, but it's my 
understanding that this was the boundary of B. Is 
that consistent, that C took in some of the west 
end of the city, or that's not consistent with 
your memory? 

A No, I believe if you notice the black line that 
cuts through there may be the — 

Q I'm sorry. All right. 

A The area C was basically the north end — 

Q Okay. 

A — at that time. 

Q Now, this would show — this would be Idylwyld, am 

I correct in that? That's maybe unfair, but — 

A I can't tell. 

Q Okay. Are you aware — do you recall — do you 
know where the Snowberry Downs apartments are? 


25 


Yes, I do. 
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Would that have been in area C? 

It would depend on the boundary. It would be 
close. 

Okay. And that's fine. I don't mean — 

That's all I can say on that. 

— to put you on the spot on that. 

Yes, I don't know. 

I don't think too much turns on the precise 
boundary, but it's close to the area of area C, at 
least? 

Yes. 

Now, in your notes you then have on the second 
page you've got reference to a call at 2717 37 th 
Street West at, as I read it, 5:25, 0525? Is that 
correct? 

Yes. 

That's what you noted there is a call? 

That would have been the time I received the call 
approximately. 

Yeah. And then there's a brief notation of what 
the call related to. Do you have any recollection 
of that call incidentally? Based on your notes 
what can you tell us about that call? 

It looks like I may have been asked to do a 
notification of next of kin on behalf of the RCMP 
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in Rosthern. 

Q Now, I'm showing you another document -- for 
counsel this is part of the Saskatoon Police 
Service Complaint Control Report, document 1013. 
Okay. First of all, are you familiar with that 
document in general, that form of document? 

A I'm not that familiar with that form of a 
document, no. 

Q I just draw your attention to complaint — it says 
complaint number 96467. And there's address 2717 
37 th Street West, which is the address you have 
noted in your notebook, I believe. 

A Yes. 

Q It also remarks — it makes mention to a person 
there, "And tell her husband Tom shot both her 
sons last night." A pretty traumatic event. 

A Yes. 

Q Is that consistent with your note? 

A I scribble these down and it appears to be. 

Q You have a note that says, "Re: both sons dead, 

murder." 

A Yes. 

Q Now again. I'll try and get to the point. Your 

badge number at the time was 117? 


25 


Yes. 
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Q So this record indicates, as your note does, that 
you were dispatched to that call. 

A Yes. 

Q It also indicates that unit 038 was dispatched to 
that call. 

A Yes. 

Q And officers identified by badge number 332 and 

80. Now, I don't suppose you know who 332 and 80 
are. 

A Yes, I do. 

Q And who are they? 

A Constable Senger and Constable Hartwig. 

Q Now, do you have any recollection of attending 

that call with Constable Senger and Hartwig? 

A I don't recall any of those details at all. 

Q It - as patrol sergeant, would it be common for 

you to call in another car for — if you've been 
dispatched somewhere? 

A It would depend on the circumstances and where I 
was going and what I was supposed to do. 

Q Now, I'm sorry again, Mr. Winslow, I don't — I'm 

not suggesting to put a lot of significance on 
that event other than establishing that you were 
patrol sergeant and working at the same time and, 
at least from those records, indicate that you had 
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contact that evening with Constable Senger and 
Constable Hartwig. 

Well, I agree that according to the record I did, 
but I don't recall it. 

No, and that's fair. That's all I'm suggesting. 
The records say that. You don't recall that. 

Okay. As patrol sergeant, just in general, what 
— what were your responsibilities at that time? 
Well, of course, things of this nature, any 
serious incidents that may require a supervisor's 
experience or guidance or — or presence, I would 
be asked to attend. Any significant incidents 
that would happen, I would be asked usually by the 
constables who were first to arrive, or perhaps 
even dispatched at the outset by our dispatcher to 
attend, and — and generally be an overseer or a 
supervisor. 

Mr. Winslow, there's evidence before this inquiry 
that unit 38 and Officers Hartwig and Senger were 
dispatched to a complaint at Snowberry Downs at 
approximately 11:51 — approximately 11:50, let's 
say, within give or take a couple of minutes, to 
deal with a complaint involving Neil Stonechild. 

Do you have any recollection of any — hearing of 
any involvement with members of your platoon at 
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that time with Neil Stonechild? 

A No, sir. 

Q And I take it we have the entirety of your note 
from that evening? 

A Yes, there. 

Q And there's no reference in the note as to any 
call involving Neil Stonechild. 

A No, sir. 

Q Now, you were also working, according to your 
notes, on November 29 th , 1990? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And your notes indicate that — at the outset of 
your notes you indicate Inspector -- I believe it 
says Wilton? 

A Yes. For the 2 9 th of November? 

Q X should ask you, do you have that note in front 
of you, the 29 th ? 

A Yes. 

Q It's the last page of the one — 

A The last page, yes, I have it. 

Q Now, who does it show as the Inspector? 

A Wilton. 

Q It's Wilton, I'm sorry, because I think I 
suggested Winslow. It's Wilton? 

A Inspector Wilton. 
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Q Okay. And it shows staff sergeant. Who is the 
staff sergeant? 

A Buhler. 

Q Buhler. Okay. Do you have any recollection — it 
was on November 2 9 th that the body of Neil 
Stonechild was found in 1990. Do you have any 
recollection of that? 

A Yes. 

Q What do you recall? 

A I recall driving by the scene at one point, on the 
north side of the scene, it would have been 
probably 58 th Street — 

Q Right. 

A — after hearing chatter on the radio about 

something going on there and I drove by. 

Q Okay. Now, had you been dispatched to that scene 
or — 

A No, sir. 

Q And why, then, did you drive by? 

A Curiosity. It was my area. 

Q Okay. Had you worked that area for any length of 

time? 

A Yes. 

Q So you were fairly familiar with that area of 57 th 

Street, 58 th Street. 
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A That whole area, yes. 

Q It's my understanding at that time there was a 

Hitachi building on 58 th Street. 

A Yes. 

Q And would you be on patrol in that area from time 
to time? 

A Because Area C was usually short changed with 

manpower I spent a great deal of time as probably 
the only policeman in that area. 

Q Okay. 

A A lot of the time, and yes, I patrolled that whole 
entire area. 

Q Was it — how frequently would you encounter 

youth, young people in that area at night? 

A Rarely. 

Q Was there anything up in that area, any reason for 
a youth to be in the area? 

A The sore spot, and the place that I watched most 
frequently, was our police compound because of 
thefts. Kids would go up there, jump over the 
fence, and steal out of our cars. 

Q Is that still where it used to — or was it — 

A 1 st Avenue and 42 nd Street, yes. 

Q Right. That's a fair distance though from 57 th 
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quite a distance, in fact. 
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Quite — quite — quite a distance, yes. 

All right. And I'm talking more about the 57 th , 

58 th Street. In your experience there's no reason 
for anybody to be up in that area. 

None that I can think of. 

There was no bars or clubs or anything that was 
close by. 

No, sir. 

How far -- and I want to take you back to 1990, 
given your experience of the area. At that time 
how far -- well, you know where the body was 
located because you drove by or you know the — 
Just generally. 

Yeah. I'm not asking the precise, but you know 
generally where it was between 57 th and 58 th 
Street. 

Yes. 

How far to the nearest residences? 

It would probably be in the neighbourhood of a 
half a mile to something across Warman Road in the 
River Heights area. 

And how far to the nearest public facility such as 
bars or restaurants? 

The closest place that I believe would have been 
open 24 hours would have been Humpty's drive-in 
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1 restaurant on 42 nd Street, so a long ways. 

2 MR. HESJE: Thank you, Mr. Winslow. Those are 

3 all the questions I have. 

4 THE COMMISSIONER: I suspect there may be some 

5 questions from counsel? It's probably — in order to 

6 avoid the consequence of a heart attack I think 

7 probably we can adjourn. I understand then we'll 

8 continue on Tuesday at — 

9 MR. HESJE: I believe it's at the Radisson — 

10 THE COMMISSIONER: At 9:30? 

11 MR. HESJE: — 9:30 Tuesday morning. 

12 THE COMMISSIONER: Very well.. 

13 (PROCEEDINGS ADJOURNED AT 4:25 P.M.) 



